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THE LEGAL ASPECT OF FLOUR CONTRACTS 


MILLING company, desiring sug- 

gestions concerning Po gprs ange 

terms to be incorporated into a 

form of contract covering flour and feed 
sales, writes: 

“We want to change our contract so that 
it will relieve us of any obligation to fur- 
nish cars or equipment to deliver either 
flour or feed. e want to word the con- 
tract so as to practically sell our goods 
f.o.b.” point of shipment. “In place of sell~ 
ing flour delivered Boston, would it not be 
a good idea to have our sales contract read 
‘Freight prepaid to Boston? In our 
opinion this really does not obligate us to 
deliver the flour at Boston. It simply 
shows our willingness to prepay the 
freight, and if it came to a controversy, 
the buyer would have to.furnish the equip- 
ment.” 

I am of the opinion that, in order to 
provide for delivery at the mill or point 
of shipment, with obligation on the buyer 
to furnish the necessary cars or vessel, or 
other means of transportation, the con- 
tract should read substantially as follows: 
“Delivered f.o.b. mill” (or “f.0.b. :” 
naming point of shipment), “transporta- 
tion facilities to be furnished by the 
buyer.” 

If the mill understakes to pay the freight 
to the destination, or some other point, it 
would be proper to incorporate before the 
word “transportation” the phrase “freight 

aid ” (or “prepaid”) “to ”; or, in 
Feu of this, the words “less freight 
charges to »” immediately following 
the statement of the price. 

There are appellate court decisions to 
the effect that a contract to deliver f.o.b. 
place of shipment devolves upon the buy- 
er the duty to obtain the necessary cars 
or vessel, except as mutual understanding 
to the contrary appears through other 
terms of the agreement, or is to be in- 
ferred from the surrounding circumstan- 
ces or customary dealings of the parties. 
But the later decisions hold that the duty 
is on the seller, in the absence of agree- 
ment to the contrary, and I am of the 
opinion that these decisions announce the 
sounder and more reasonable doctrine. 
The Kansas supreine court has aptly said: 

“It is our understanding that the phrase 
or formula, ‘f.o.b. cars, has by long usage 
and custom acquired throughout the busi- 
ness circles of the country a definite and 
specific meaning generally understood by 
all business people. When such phrase or 
formula is used in a business contract be- 
tween a buyer and a seller of ordinary 
commercial commodities, where the use of 
a common carrier is necessary, the parties 
intend thereby that the seller will at his 
own expense do all that may be necessary 
to accomplish the loading and consignment 
of the goods to the buyer, including the 
placing of cars upon which to load the 
commodities sold; and when nothing ap- 
pears to modify or limit this meaning, 
courts should enforce the contract so as to 
effectuate this intent. 

“This rule is reasonable, it harmonizes 
with existing business conditions, and is 
the universal practice among business peo- 
ple. It is conceded that by this phrase the 
seller is bound to deliver the goods to 
the buyer by placing them on board the 
ears. How can he do this unless he secures 
the cars?” 

Certain it is that this legal question is so 
clouded in doubt as to make it unsafe for 
a shipping mill to rely upon a mere pro- 
vision for delivery f.o.b. mill or point of 
shipment as requiring the buyer to furnish 
transportation facilities, especially when 
all opportunity for controversy can be re- 
aon by using a simple phrase showing 
who undertakes to provide them. A word 
in time may avoid a lawsuit. 

It is true, as our correspondent sug- 
ests, that mere provision for payment of 
reight ages by the seller does not 

necessarily obligate him to deliver at the 
destination nor to furnish transportation 
equipment. But, standing alone, the pro- 
vision does raise a presumption that de- 
livery was intended to be made at the des- 
tination, which would carry with it obliga- 
tion on the part of the seller to furnish 
cars or vessel. This point has been authori- 
tatively stated as follows: 

“Ordinarily, when goods are to be shipped 
by the seller and at his expense, to the p) 
of business of the buyer, such place is the 
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place of delivery; but the payment of 
freight by the seller does not conclusively 
show that the place of delivery is the 
buyer’s place of business,” 

Hence, to make a contract clear on the 
ger as to place of delivery, there should 

something more specific than such term 
as “freight paid,” 

It is neither desirable nor necessary to 
dress a business contract up in a lot of 
“whereases,” “saids,’ and other similar 
legal frills. On the other hand, it is dan- 
gerous to leave unexpressed important 
conditions of a contract when they may 
be stated readily with a few strokes of 
the pen. 


EXCUSING CONTRACT PERFORMANCE 


Referring to an article in the July 18 
issue of The Northwestern Miller on “Fire 
as a Legal Excuse,” in which attention 
was drawn to judicial decisions holding 
that contracts to deliver goods are not 
released by destruction of the seller’s 
plant, except as specially stipulated to the 
contrary, a southern mill sends its sales 
contract form containing the clause, “All 
contracts or agreements are contingent 
upon strikes, accidents, delays of carriers, 
or other delays, unavoidable or beyond 
seller’s control.” Stating that this is the 
clause “on which we would have to rely if 
our German friends were to get busy and 
burn us out, or if our plant were destroyed 
by either fire or cyclone,” the mill inquires: 

“Would this, in your opinion, excuse us 
from filling a contract, provided our plant 
were destroyed? If it is not sufficient, 
what verbiage do you think should be used 
in order to relieve the miller if his plant 
were destroyed?” 

In my opinion, the quoted clause would, 
at most, excuse “delay” in delivery and 
not a complete failure to delive~. It also 
seems that the term “contingent upon” is 
used in an inaccurate sense, although 
plainly intended to mean “subject to,” in 
which latter sense it would no doubt be 
judicially interpreted. I should substi- 
tute for this clause one reading something 
like this: 

“The seller shall not be liable for delay 


in delivery or for non-delivery caused by. 


fire, storm, explosion, strike, accident, 
delay of carrier, or other cause beyond 
the seller‘s fault or control, including 
any such cause or causes preventing or 
delaying manufacture or delivery by the 
seller of the goods herein agreed to be 
sold.” 

If conformable to the facts, it would be 
proper to add the following clause at the 
end of the paragraph: “it being under- 
stood that barney of the seller’s own 
products is contemplated.” This would 
specifically avoid the effect of judicial 
decisions holding that where there is no 
such understanding, and substitute goods 
to fill a contract can be obtained in the 
Move market, destruction of the seller’s 
plant is no excuse for non-performance. 

But, if for any reason it should be de- 
sired to avoid giving the prominence in- 
volved in the clause just quoted, I am of 
the opinion that the same exemption from 
liability could be claimed with it omitted, 
for I believe that the last clause of the 
suggested paragraph, “including any such 
cause or causes preventing or delaying 
manufacture or delivery by the seller of 
the goods herein agreed to be sold,” would, 
in a pinch, be held to accomplish the point. 


OMITTED SPECIFICATIONS 


A practical illustration of important 
legal phases of flour sales contracts is af- 
forded by a decision recently handed 
down by the Wyoming supreme court in 
the case of Malin vs. J. W. Denio Milling 
Co 


Defendant mill accepted plaintiff's writ- 
ten order for five cars of Pride of Bil- 
lings flour, to be shipped “one car at time,” 


and all to be delivered before a specified 
date. The contract was so worded as to 
make a difference of 5c in the price ac- 
cording to whether 48-lb or 98-lb sacks 
should be delivered. 

Two cars were delivered, and plaintiff 
sued for damages for claimed default by 
the mill as to the remaining three. The 
trial court entered judgment in plaintiff’s 
favor for $1,395, but the supreme court 
has set the award aside on the mill’s ap- 
peal, on the ground that the trial judge 
erred in refusing to permit the mill to 
show in evidence that plaintiff had specifi- 
cally ordered out the two cars actually 
shipped, indicating the numbers of sacks 
of each weight desired, but that he had 
refused to give specifications as to the 
other cars. 

The higher court finds that if the plain- 
tiff’s acts under the contract, as to the 
first two cars, indicated an interpretation 
of the written contract by him as making 
the mill’s duty to deliver conditional upon 
his ordering each car out, and specifying 
sack weights, he was precluded from 
afterwards taking a contrary position by 
insisting that the mill should ship without 
further instructions, 

It is decided that proof of this prac- 
tical construction of the written contract 
by the parties would not violate the rule of 
law which forbids proof of verbal agree- 
ments contradictory of a written contract 
relied on, but would merely explain the 
ambiguous provisions of the contract in 
suit as to the time for delivering the sev- 
eral cars and as to the size of sacks to be 
used in shipping. The supreme court 
concludes that if the mill’s claim as to the 
facts in this respect should be estab- 
lished, that would be conclusive against 
plaintiffs right to recover as for default 
in delivery, because the non-delivery would 
be directly due to his own failure to give 
proper shipping instructions. 

Furthermore, it is declared by the court 
on appeal that the trial judge committed 
error in ruling on the question of the 
amount of damages that might be recov- 
ered by the plaintiff on proving that the 
mill wrongfully refused to deliver. On 
this point, the supreme court said: 

“If plaintiff could have purchased flour 
of the same grade and quality in the mar- 
ket upon defendant’s breach of the con- 
tract, it was his duty to do so to minimize 
his damages so far as he reasonably could, 
and if he did not do so he could not there- 
by enhance his damages beyond the dif- 
ference between the contract price and the 
market price at the time of the breach. 

“But it is contended, and plaintiff testi- 
fied, that he could not procure the brand 
of flour contracted for except from de- 
fendant and at an advanced price, and 
that he was not required to so purehase 
from defendant; that to have done so 
would have been a waiver of his claim for 
damages. On that question the court in- 
structed the jury that: ‘It was not the 
duty of the plaintiff to purchase said flour 
from defendant at an advanced price over 
the contract price, in order to lessen the 
amount of defendant’s liability.” We think 
the instruction was erroneous. If plain- 
tiff could have procured the flour either in 
the market or from the defendant at an 
advanced price, and he had done so, it is 
clear that the measure of his damages 
would be the difference between the con- 
tract price and the price he was required 
to pay.” 

PROVING MARKET VALUES 


Before there can be recovery of dam- 
ages as for breach of a contract to sell 
goods, plaintiff must establish the market 
value at the time of the breach. Applying 
this rule in the recent case of Boehringer 
vs. Dorman, the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals holds that plaintiff was not éntitled 
to recover for defendant’s failure to de- 
liver No. 2 sacked white corn at Eagle 


Pass, at $1.0114, as agreed, where the 
only evidence upon which an award could 
be made, on the basis of excess of the mar- 
ket value at the contract time and place 
for delivery above the contract price, con- 
sisted of testimony that plaintiff haq 
bought “corn” in the open market at 
$1.054%4@10714. 

“The evidence did not in any manner 
tend. to show what kind of corn was 
bought, but it did appear that plaintiff 
concluded he wanted No. 8 instead o! No, 
2 corn, and that No. 3 is worth more than 
No. 2 corn,” said the court. “The No, 3 
corn could only be bought in Texas ai that 
time. Which did he buy in the open mar- 
ket? The evidence fails to show. As held 
in our former opinion, it might be pre- 
sumed that the market price was paid for 
the corn, but what class we cannot pre- 
sume, especially as plaintiff wanted No, 3 
corn and had so telegraphed to defend- 
ant. The case was not developed, and 
upon a reconsideration we do not feel 
disposed to affirm the judgment on the 
loosely constructed and uncertain testi- 
mony.” 


RESCINDING CONTRACTS 


A representative of a firm of grain 
merchants negotiated by telephone for a 
purchase of 8,000 bus of wheat from an 
elevator owner. The same day the firm 
mailed to the seller a written confirmation 
calling for “this week shipment.” On re- 
ceiving it, the seller telephoned a denial 
that it was agreed that shipment should 
be made within a week, claiming that he 
was to have about two weeks longer in 
which to ship. The: buyers maintaining 
that delivery must be made in accordance 
with the terms stated in the written con- 
firmation, the seller never shipped, and the 
buyers sued to recover damages. 

Judgment was awarded in favor of de- 
fendant, on the theory that he was justi- 
fied in rescinding the contract on the 
ground that the plaintiffs’ insistence that 
the confirmation stated the agreement and 
disclaimer of obligation to pay the agreed 
price unless shipment should be made 
within the week amounted to a repudia- 
tion of the contract to purchase. This 
judgment has been affirmed by the Kansas 
supreme court in the case of Wallingford 
Bros. vs. McCray, that court holding that, 
having once repudiated the contract, the 
plaintiffs could not afterwards reinstate it 
and bind defendant to make delivery by 
offering to pay the agreed price for de- 
ferred delivery on a rising market. 


REQUIRED BRAN QUALITY 


The Gateway Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has won an important lawsuit before the 
Virginia — court of appeals, bear- 
ing upon the quality required under a 
contract for sale of “winter wheat bran.” 

Defendant, H. B. Walker, of Newport 
News, placed a written order with the mill 
for 15 cars of “winter wheat bran,” and 
received six cars, which were resold to a 
customer. Walker then notified the mill 
that the shipments were not of uniform 
grade and that the remaining cars would 
be rejected. A few days later he honored 
draft covering the seventh car, to fulfill a 
contract made with a customer, bu! stood 
upon his rejection of the eight remaining 
cars. The mill disposed of them at a loss 
over the contract price, and sued for dam- 
ages. Trial of the suit resulted in judg- 
ment for the mill, and defendant appealed 
unsuccessfully, 

The supreme court of appeals fin«s that 
there was evidence warranting a (finding 
by the jury that presence of screenings In 
the bran, the ground upon which re jection 
of the shipments was placed at the trial, 
was not the real cause of the rejection, 
but rather the fact “that Walker over- 
stocked himself in anticipation of « large 
contract for feeding horses which h« failed . 
to get.” 

Defendant claimed that he was entitled 
to bran containing no screenings, while the 
mill relied upon a trade custom and usage 
permitting the presence of such screenings 
as were found in the shipments in question. 
The trial judge permitted the mill 7 
prove such custom before the jury, 4 
this was complained of on appeal on the 
ground that such proof amounted to @ 
contradiction of the written contract for 

(Continued from page 400.) 
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aan aca in the paper,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “the gu’ment is goin’ to set down 
all-fired hard on millers what sells their 
flour more’n thirt) days ahead. Well, 
sir, ef that was put up to me I'd tell 


_.and that there’s some it could go 

=right ahead an’ put in jail s'far as I 
J cared. ‘There's a lot of water powers 
4.>>_ up an” down this river owned by fellers the 
eput) marshals has overlooked anyway.” 

















in’ to a piece Young Bill 


guv’ment to go as far as it liked 








A WELCOME REACTION 

As far as the milling industry is con- 
cerned, the Food Administration will, 
when Congress permits it to act, be a valu- 
able aid to the evident desire of millers 
to have business restored to a basis of 
real milling and flour-selling. There is a 
pronounced reaction in the industry; a 
desire for quieter days, a wish to hear the 
hum of the wheels instead of the shouting 
of market changes and the constant cry 
of “danger ahead.” 

For three years, milling has been a 
nerve-racking business. Every bushel of 
wheat and every barrel of flour has been 
a bomb, potential with destruction, a 
danger and a menace to every one who, in 
the course of his business, was obliged to 
possess it even momentarily. The nerve 
strain upon every man connected with the 
trade has been tremendous. 

It cannot be denied that the period has 
brought some reward in money profit. 
Where business must be handled under 
such tremendous hazards, account had to 
be taken of the risk in the price charged 
for the miller’s service; when flour 
changed in value a dollar or more a barrel 
overnight, the miller had perforce to take 
that possibility into account in determin- 
ing his margin of profit. There was noth- 
ing else that he could do, and, in most 
instances, no intent to gamble in food- 
stuffs had any connection with his action. 

It must be admitted that many millers 
have, in the past three years, made sub- 
stantial profits through ownership of 
wheat on advancing markets. This wheat 
was not, as millers well know, held for 
the purpose of creating such advances, 
and in no sense contributed to bring them 
about. In no known case did an actual 
miller possess wheat supplies beyond his 
needs for the season, and in a majority 
of cases even this supply was hedged 
against market changes, so that the specu- 
lative factor was in no sense involved. 

In all of this, whether the miller made 
profits through good fortune in market 
advances or as a result of having to carry 
an uninsurable hazard in prices made on 
flour sold, he was the creature of condi- 
tions rather than a maker of them. It 
Was a@ game of riding the storm; but that 
game is always a wearing one, and, what- 
ever may have been the zest for it in the 
beginning, the whole trade is now worn to 
the point where all that it desires is free- 
dom from as much of the storm and stress 
as these mighty war-times will permit. 

Millers do not want to make speculative 
Profits, Wholly regardless of whatever 
motives of patriotism may be involved, 
and there is no lack of these in this great 
industry, they want the greatest possible 
measure of market peace and a chance to 
operate their plants in the service of the 
nation and the world. They do not want, 
of course, to have their properties sacri- 
de but, merely from the point of view 

their own peace of mind, they do want 
4 chance to become again just millers en- 
peed in making good flour and selling 

at such price as will give them a fair 
return for their service. 


They are, in a word, tired of the con- 
stant strain, and ready to take almost 
whatever may be in store, as long as it 
offers promise of less wear on the mind 
and nerves. In its acquaintance The 
Northwestern Miller knows of scorces of 
millers who have reached the point of 
looking favorably upon almost any devel- 
opment of food control as long as it 
leaves them the essentials of their busi- 
ness and the right to be millers doing the 
best they can in a war-weary world. They 
do not want war profits; they want milling 
peace. 


A DYING SOPHISTRY 


If day-to-day developments are any in- 
dex, particularly in Europe, where the 
unhappy work of experimenting with the 
constituents of bread has gone further 
than it has yet proceeded or is likely ever 
to proceed in the United States, it ap- 
pears sure that one result of the world- 
war will be to set at rest for all time the 
sophistry of increased extraction flour, 
admixtures with flour, and the whole 
chain of fads supported by crack-brained 
pseudo-scientists for the past, half cen- 
tury. 

Without a single exception, every effort, 
wherever made, to provide a substitute 
for white flour in the making of bread, has 
proved to be a failure. Notably in the case 
of Belgium, the fallacy was utterly and 
wholly destroyed by the establishment of a 
direct relationship between increased flour 
extraction from wheat and increased sick- 
ness arising from alimentary tract dis- 
turbances. No room whatever was left 
for doubt or dispute; where the bread 
diet was restricted to a loaf made of flour 
containing a percentage of the fibrous 
outer coating of wheat, the ill effect upon 
the people’s health, particularly tnat of 
the aged and the very young, was direct 
and immediate. 

Now, from England, comes similar 
well-authenticated complaint regarding 
the evils of .a forced admixture of the 
products of other grains with the product 
of wheat. Regarding this, the British 
Baker, in a recent issue, says: 


“It is very easy to suggest, when a cer- 
tain article is becoming scarce, that other 
things should -be substituted for its use, 
but it is quite a different matter to find 
substitutes that will be at all satisfactory. 
A small portion of good bread is better 
than larger quantities of bad bread, and 
we are learning in these latter days that 
it would be better to use barley, rice, and 
oats as cooked foods rather than ingredi- 
ents in breadmaking. 

“We observe that Captain Bathurst the 
other day suggested that it might even 
be necessary to use potatoes in bread. We 
hope not. It would be better if people 
got a small portion of good, sustaining, 
palatable bread and used the potatoes, 
that might have been added to increase 
the bulk, in afiother form. 

“Never in the experience of any living 
man has there been such an- epidemic of 


ropy bread as within the last ten days. 
From all parts of the country we have 
been receiving samples, and we know that 
there are many batches of bread being de- 
stroyed. There are also, we are told, 
disputes between bakers and millers, the 
former blaming the latter for the bread 
turning out badly. The millers are not to 
be blamed for that; they have to work 
according to their regulations. 

“Not only do the added cereals to flour 
promote the disease of rope, but the food 
controller’s regulations regarding the 
storing of bread for twelve hours after 
it is baked has, in our opinion, added very 
considerably to the trouble. What has 
been gained in making the bread hard 
and unpalatable is lost when rope makes 
its appearance, and while under that con- 
dition, it is soft enough, it becomes un- 
eatable. The only justification of the 
ministry of food in seeking to compel 
people to consume old bread was that of 
economy, and if there is, as we are sure 
there is, much waste in consequence of 
the hot weather, then the order ought at 
once to be abrogated for the next three 
months.” 


There is no theory or scientific em- 
broidery about this statement. It is a 
simple relation of fact. The kind of flour 
in enforced use results in “ropy” bread, 
so bad, in instances, as to compel its be- 
ing thrown away and wasted. Not only 
that, but the trouble is accentuated when 
regulations requiring the consumption of 
stale bread are imposed; and, while no 
specific complaint is made regarding it, 
it is equally certain that enforced aging 
of bread containing admixtures of other 
grains must result in still further loss 
through becoming unpalatable. 

The one sharp, sure lesson of the whole 
situation is that nothing can be done to 
bread made from white wheat flour that 
will either cheapen it or improve it. Ev- 
ery sort of experiment has been tried with 
it, and not one has yet succeeded in add- 
ing anything to its wholesomeness or ac- 
complishing any measurable reduction in 
its cost. 

Offsetting many of the ills which mill- 
ers have endured because of the war, and 
others which they doubtless have yet ‘to 
endure, one great gain appears certain. 
When the war is over there will be no 
more attacks on white flour. White flour 
and the white wheat loaf will, under every 
test, have justified themselves as the 
world’s best and cheapest food. 


WHISKY AND THE CORN MARKET 


Not the least of the ills which have 
arisen from the delay in passing the Food 
Administration bill is the tremendous 
price of corn, and the contribution which 
distillery interests have made toward cre- 
ating an absolutely undreamed-of price 
for that cereal. 

While food control discussion has cen- 
tered about wheat and flour, the corn mar- 
ket has been free of any restraint save 
such as has been voluntarily exercised by 
the various terminal market grain ex- 
changes. Furthermore, this has applied 
only to the trade in futures, and the situ- 
ation in cash corn has come to a point 
where the future meat supply of the coun- 
try is seriously imperiled. 

With corn nearing two dollars and a 
half a bushel, farmers in the West are 
rapidly marketing their stock, and unless 
some change is brought about, or some 
action taken to restore coarse grains to 
something resembling a normal relation 
with wheat, not only will the country’s 
meat cattle reserves be seriously reduced, 
but there will be a great wastage of wheat 
through its use for animal feeding. No 
farmer can be expected to sell wheat and 
buy back corn at equal or higher price. 

An immediate influence on the price of 
cash corn, and for several weeks past an 
undoubted factor in the stimulation of 
prices, is the abnormal buying by distillers. 
Just how great this is cannot be deter- 
mined, but grain men agree that its vol- 
ume, in connection with the extremely 
limited supply, has been sufficient not only 
to divert corn in great quantity from its 
legitimate use, but also to add most sub- 
stantially to the enhancement of prices. 

This is, of course, wholly due to the 
delay in Congress. The distillers, faced 
with early prohibition of the use of grain 
for whisky-making, are naturally desirous 
of accumulating a maximum amount of 
raw spirits beforehand. In this they run 
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no risk, for, in the absence of the improb- 
able absolute prohibition action, the worst 
they would have to look forward to would 
be government commandeering of their 
supplies; and this would naturally be ac- 


complished by allowing them reimburse- 
ment on the basis of the present cost of 
grain. 


Congressional delay and the threat 
against the distillers has. been the worst 
possible combination in its effect upon the 
corn price situation. Even permitting the 
unrestricted use of grain for the making 
of liquors would not have resulted in'a 
situation as evil as the present one; while, 
of course, had Congress acted promptly, 
the present condition would never have 
arisen. Meanwhile, with the corn harvest 
still many weeks away, and the distillers’ 
demands becoming ever keener in a poorly 
supplied market, the matter reduces itself 
to a contest between meat and whisky, 
with whisky winning. 


A ROYAL PROCLAMATION 


In December, 1800, King George III 
issued a food lamation almost identi- 
cal in its terms with that issued on May 2, 
1917, by his successor, King George V. 
This latter document is reproduced here- 
with as an interesting historical docu- 
ment. It is a commentary on government 
food control, which, being political, casts 
aside the law of supply and demand as 
immaterial, supersedes the method of per- 
mitting those whose business it is to feed 
the public to continue their accustomed 
work, and attempts to accomplish by gov- 
ernment dictum and official interference 
that which is always best performed by 
experienced business processes, The result, 
in the case of Great Britain, is the com- 
plete collapse of the national food supply, 
the total failure of various food control- 
lers, and the exposure of the country to a 
peril which it is hoped may be partially 
averted by the promulgation of the King’s 
Proclamation. 


Q Proclamation 


WE: being persuaded that the abstention 

from all unnecessary consumption of 
grain will furnish the surest and most 
effectual means of defeating the devices 
of Our enemies and thereby bringing the 
war to a speedy and successful termina- 
tion; 

And out of Our resolve to leave nothing 
undone which can contribute to these ends 
or to the welfare of Our people in these 
times of grave stress and anxiety; 

Have thought fit by and with the advice 
of Our Privy Council to issue this Our 
Royal Proclamation, most earnestly ex- 
horting and charging all those of Our lov- 
ing subjects, the men and women of Our 
realm who have the means to procure ar- 
ticles of food other than wheat and corn, 
as they tender their immediate interests 
and feel for the want of others, especially 
to practise the greatest economy and fru- 
gality in the use of every species of grain; 

And We do for this purpose more par- 
ticularly exhort and charge all heads of 
households to reduce the consumption of 
bread in their respective families by at 
least one-fourth of the quantity consumed 
in ordinary times; 

To abstain from the use of flour in 
pastry, and moreover carefully to restrict, 
or wherever possible to abandon, the use 
thereof in all other articles than bread; 

And We do also in like manner exhort 
and charge all persons who keep horses to 
abandon the practice of feeding the same 
on oats or other grain, unless they shall 
have received from Our Food Controller a 
licence to feed horses on oats or other 
grain, to be given only in cases where it is 
necessary to do so with a view to maintain 
the breed of horses in the national inter- 
est; ‘ 

And We do hereby further charge and 
enjoin all ministers of religion in their re- 
spective churches and chapels within Our 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland to read or cause to be read this 
Our Proclamation on the Lord’s Day for 
four successive weeks after the issue 
thereof. 

Given at Our Court of Buckingham 
Palace this second day of May in the year 
of Our Lord 1917, and in the seventh year 
of Our Reign. 


God Save the King 
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HOUSE PASSES FOOD BILL 


Measure Creating Food Administration With- 
in One Step of A plish t 
Senate Likely te Concur 


Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 6.—Little by 
little, stage by stage, “inching along,” as 
it were, the food control bill draws nearer 
to its final goal of by Congress. 
Except for a final brush in the Senate it 
has run its course, and by the end of this 
week should be entitled “An Act,” and 
bear the signature of the President. 

The conferees completed their big task 
on’ Wednesday, when they came to agree- 
ment over the last obstacle that stood in 
the way. It happened that this last ob- 
stacle was the fast amendment made by 
the Senate just before it passed the bill. 
It proposed the creation of a war com- 
mittee to pass on all matters relating to 
the war. It met quick disapproval by the 
President, who said its passage would in- 
dicate a lack of confidence in himself and 
the administration. President Wilson was 
as positive in his opposition to that amend- 
ment as he was to the plan to create an 
administration for food control to consist 
of three members. It is perfectly safe to 
say that if the bill had gone to final pas- 
sage with either of those provisions includ- 
ed, the President would promptly have 
vetoed it. 

The House of Representatives took 
quick action on the report of the conferees, 
and on Friday, the day after it had been 
submitted to the House, passed it unani- 
mously. The action reflected’ particular 
credit upon Congressman Lever, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, who has 
been in command of the food legislation 
in committee, on the floor of the House, 
and in conference. With a comprehensive 
grasp of the whole situation, and with a 
fine appreciation of the need of positive 
action, he, like the President, took a tena- 
cious grip on the issue, and was unflinch- 
ing in his determination to insist upon the 
essential parts of the bill. 

There was not much debate in the House; 
a few members did, however, take occasion 
to criticize the whole proposition and to 
make light of the service about to be ren- 
dered to the nation. One of these was 
Mr. McLemore, of Texas,—Jeff is his first 
name. He will be remembered as the 
father of a bill in the last Congress that 
would have forbidden Americans from 
travelling to Europe during the war ex- 
cept at their own risk. He paid his com- 
pliments to Mr. Hoover in language that 
sounded very much like that indulged in 
by Senator Reed, of Missouri. In fact he 
introduced in the Record much of the 
same matter, culled from hearings and 
newspaper comments that had previously 
been printed at the request of Mr. Reed. 

On the other hand, congressmen from 
all parts of the country, regardless of 
party affiliations, took advantage of the 
short time allotted for discussion to praise 
the bill, and to declare their intention to 
vote for the report of the conferees. And 
all of them did vote—with the exception 
of Mr. McLemore, who, while he did not 
vote against it, did not vote at all. 

Some day, in Texas, as in Missouri, the 
reading by their constituents of parallel 
columns showing the denunciatory com- 
ments of Mr. Reed and Mr. McLemore, 
side by side with the story of actual 
achievement by the Food Administration, 
will be interesting, and may have a deter- 
mining effect in recalling these statesmen 
to their earlier vocations,—the law in the 
first instance and newspaper reporting in 
the latter. 

The report has yet to be accepted by 
the Senate, and the final struggle is now 
on in that body, led by Senator Gore, who 
has fought the bill from the beginning, 
and with further choice oratory from Mr. 
Reed. - However, Senators Chamberlain 
and Kenyon, two of the conferees, express 
themselves as confident of ultimate suc- 
cess. 

In its completed form the food control 
act will not be much unlike the original 
bill developed by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. In its title it will embrace a 
few more items, all, however, related to 
pag oe and will not be incumbered, 
as nate pro by the control of 
such foreign fa agg as “iron and steel, 
copper, lead, platinum, cotton, wool, hides 
and skins,” the introduction of all of 
which simply served to act as obstacles to 
the bill. 

As the title now reads, provision is made 
“to assure an adequate supply and equi- 
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table distribution, and to facilitate the 
movement, of foods, feeds, fuel, including 
fuel oil and natural gas, and fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, im- 
plements, machinery and equipment re- 
quired for the actual production of food, 
feeds and fuel, hereafter in this act called 
necessaries.” 

The prohibition feature of the bill, 
which, in the Senate, was responsible for 
very great delay, is settled by directing the 
President to commandeer all stocks of 
distilled spirits in bonded warehouses and 
elsewhere, but permits the making of beer 
and wines except when the President con- 
siders it essential to stop it so as to con- 
serve the food supply. It appears doubt- 
ful if the latter provision will be ordered 
in effect. i 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





NEW MILL FOR OMAHA 


Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Heads Company—Will 
Have 2,000-bbl Plant Ready for Opera- 
tion in Five Menths 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 4.—Formal an- 
nouncement has been made of the organi- 
zation of a new company, of which 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co,, Schuyler, 
Neb., is principal active man, for the pur- 
pose of building a 2,000-bbl mill at Oma- 
ha. Associated with Mr. Abbott in the 
enterprise are W. J. Coad, vice-president 
of the Packers’ National Bank, Omaha; 
Casper Yost, president of the Nebraska 
Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, and other 
leading Omaha men. None of the men 
associated with Mr. Abbott will take any 
active part in the management of the 
milling company. 

The new corporation, which has not yet 
been named, has acquired the property of 
the Gate City Malting Co., consisting of 
a 300,000-bu elevator, extensive ware- 
house and trackage arrangements and a 
modern, mill-construction mill pres 
until recently used for malting. Wit 
substantial additions this building will be 
used to house the new mill. Equipment 
was contracted for several weeks ago. On 
account of having the buildings available, 
and the machinery ready for delivery, 
the company contemplates being able to 
complete the mill by about Jan. 1, 1918. 

For the present, Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
will continue actively with the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., but later he will re- 
tire from active connection with that con- 
cern and move to Omaha. This change 
will not be made until the Omaha mill is 
well advanced in construction. There 
will be no connection between the two 
concerns, 

Mr, Abbott is one of the younger mill- 
ers of the Southwest. In the last few 
years he has established a reputation for 
enterprise, energy and successful sales- 
manship. Entering the business of which 
his father, Chauncy Abbott, Sr., is presi- 
dent and active head, he quickly advanced 
to the position of sales-manager and sub- 
sequently to that of vice-president in gen- 
eral charge of the business under the 
policies directed by his father. His re- 
tirement from the older company is solely 
because of the larger opportunity offered 
at the head of the new enterprise. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Wheat, Corn, Rye and Oats Lower 


Cuicaco, In1., Aug. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Wheat weaker and lower; receipts 


increasing. Local and outside millers buy- 


ing. No. 2 red sold at $2.40@2.45, closing 
at inside; No. 2 hard, $2.60. Corn weak 
and lower. No. 2 white, $2.40; yellow, 
$2.3314,; mixed, $2.32, at close. Oats are 
offered more freely, and prices are 12@14c 
lower than Friday, with increased offer- 
ings of new. New No. 3 white, 6714,@70c. 
Rye 26c lower than Friday, at $1.86@ 
1.88 for No. 2. C. H. Cmatrey. 


Russian Crop Figures 

Siberian crop statements issued by the 
ministry of supplies, Petrograd, show a 
—— satisfactory condition early in 

uly. Of 52 governments, 18 reported 
conditions mixed, 2? uncertain, 6 unsatisfac- 
tory, and 29, including all of western and 
central Siberia, satisfactory. A. Broom- 
hall report last week stated that the gen- 
eral condition in Russia had deteriorated, 
and Pg spring acreage was smaller than 
usu 

Official Russian crop statistics issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Crop Estimates, covered 





conditions in 64 er ang ar of Eu 
Russia and 10 Asiatic in 1914. Poland 
was not included in the 1914 report. The 
total Russian crop of 1914, on that basis, 
was 573,000,000 bus wheat; oats, 722,000,- 
000; re 793,000,000; corn, 82,000,000. In 
1913 there was a great crop of 837,000,000 
bus wheat and 1,100,000,000 bus oats. 
Three times previously, 1909, 1910 and 
1912, Russia raised virtually 1,000,000,000 
bus oats; and over 1,000,000,000 bus rye in 
1912. 

Estimating on 48 governments of Euro- 
pean Russia and 23 governments of Asi- 
atic Russia, the Central Statistical Com- 
mittee gave the wheat crop of 1916 as 
595,419,000 bus; 1915, 826,803,000; 1914, 
781,421,000 (or nearly 200,000,000 more 
than the United States estimate of the 
Russian crop in 1914). 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Reports Differ as te Demand for Flour, but 
Mills Unifermly Hold Priees Firm 
—Millfeed Steady 
(Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 
Cuicaco, Inn., Aug. 7.—There is no 
change in either the amount of flour being 
produced locally or in the demand for 
flour by Chicago dealers. The trade is 
 ematepain / at a standstill. - Occasionally a 
uyer can be found who believes that some 
of the flour quoted especially for bread use 
is a good buy, and has made purchases to a 
limited extent. A nominal range of prices 
from the Southwest for 95 per cent pat- 
ents, August delivery, is $13.25@13.60, 
jute. A few millers in the Northwest are 
quoting to this trade, their range being, 
for old-crop, $13.10@13.65, jute. It is a 
question if Chicago buyers, including job- 
bers, wholesale grocers and bakers, have 
supplies in extent of 15 per cent com- 

pared with normal conditions, 
C. H. Cumann. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—Local demand 
for flour is at a standstill, buyers only 
meeting most pressing needs, all looking 
for lower prices. Quotations nominal. 
New soft and hard wheat flours are selling 
in a limited way, but no demand. Minne- 
apolis patents, $14.40@14.50; spring 
country patent, $13.25@14.25; special 
short patents, $14.60@14.75,—all in wood. 
Soft winter patent, $12@12.50, in wood. 
Kansas patents, in sacks, $12.50@13.25, 
with some fancy brands at $13.75. Mill- 
feed firmer, but dull; spring bran, $40.50; 
winter bran, $41; mixed feed, $50@54,— 
all in 100’s. Oat hulls, $30, in 100’s. | 

Louis W. DePass. 


Puivaperpnia, Pa. Aug. 7.—Flour 
quiet, but mill limits well maintained. 
Quotations: new winter straight, $10.75@ 
11.25; new Kansas clear, $12.50@13; 
straight, $13@13.50; patent, $13.25@13.75. 
Old spring first clear, $12@12.75; patent, 
$13.25@13.75; favorite brands, $14@14.25. 
City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $14@ 
14.25; straight, $10.75@11.25; patent, $11 
@11.50. Winter bran steady, but spring 
quiet and easier. Quotations, car lots, in- 
cluding sacks: soft winter bran, in 100-Ib 
sacks, $43.50 ton; spring bran, $40@41. 


Samuet S. Danrets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 7.—Good inquiries 
and a fair demand for flour for prompt 
cagean, but volume of business light. 
Millers are holding prices firm. Bids from 
abroad are numerous, but few sales are 
resulting. Millfeed about steady; prices 
somewhat easier on bran, but firm on mid- 


dlings. 
Peres Deruien. 


Battimore, Mo., Aug. 7.—Flour steady 
and quiet, trading confined to an occa- 
sional car of spring or winter straight on 
spot or for quick shipment within range 
of quotations. Some mills are still asking 
much more than others, notably in the case 
of spring-and hard winters. Millfeed un- 
changed and inactive. 


Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 7.—Flour trade 
is very substantially improved. Nearly all 
mills report a better volume of business 
at full price. As last week, buying seems 
to be altogether an echo of immediate and 
pressing demand which cannot be longer 
deferred. 


R. E. Sreaurne. 


August 8, 1917 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—p,;. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 5 Aug 7 

Aug. 4 July 28 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....184,790 144,160 369,595 2\9 555 
Duluth-Superior 23,170 22,775 82,125 14°39 
Milwaukee ..... 8,000 8,000 11,200 10,999 


———w 


Totals ...... 215,960 174,935 402,920 314 44: 
Outside mills* ..118,420 ...... 180,205 


Ag’gate sprg.334,380 ...... 

St. Louis ...... 0,800 31,200 30,100 

St. Louist ..... 38,500 50,300 
Buffalo ........ 58,500 115,200 
Rochester ..... 7,700 9,900 127 
Chicago ....... v 27,250 19,500 20° 
Kansas City.... 62,400 59,600 64,000 55 
Kansas City?. ..179,890 148,220 212,730 )>4' 
Toledo ........ 00 3,500 28,700 39 
Toledof ....... @ 16,800 54,270 67 
Nashville** .... 66 61,060 113,025 123'17 
Portland,. Oreg. . 2 : 
1,600 


Seattle ........ 
Tacoma ....... 18,685 32,330 21) 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the perc ntages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actua! \ eek. 
ly output of flour, as. reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on fuli- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 5 Aug. 7 
P Aug. 4 July 28 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ...... 36 28 74 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 64 89 41 
Outside mills* .... 38 5S 43 
Average spring.. 49 
Milwaukee ........ 6 45 39 
St. Louis ......... 2 7 69 
St. Louist ........ 83 59 
Buffalo ..........- Bo 87 
Rochester ........ 63 
Chicago .......... 
Kansas City ...... 
Kansas Cityft ..... 
Toledo .......0006 
Toledof ....-.4-+. 
Nashville** ....... 
Portland, Oregon.. 


Totals 
Minnesota-Dakotas 36 
Other states ...... 40 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 4 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending July 28. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of Si. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by céntral states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Fort William Sample Grain Market 

It is announced by the Canadian Board 
of Grain Commissioners, at Fort \William, 
Ont., that Canada’s first sample grain 
market, to be opened Sept. 1 next, will be 
located in Fort Willam, according to a 
United States consular report from that 
point. 

Up to this time grain has been sold by 

rading it, certificates as to the grade 

ing given after inspection by the gov- 
ernment, under the direction of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. The grain act 


of Canada, however, provides that sample . 


markets may be established at Calgary, 
Winnipeg, and Fort William. 

The board some time ago, after « trip to 
sample markets at such grain centers as 
Minneapolis and Duluth, and after ex- 
haustive investigation, decided to establish 
a sample market in Canada, and heard the 
views of grain dealers and farmers 
throughout the. Dominion as to their j udg- 
ment in locating the first one. 

Among the advantages to be had in plac- 
ing the market at Fort William are those 
of transportation, that being the shipping 
point, together with Port Arthur, directly 
adjacent, from the head of the Great 
Lakes, of grain received from western 
Canada, via Canadian Pacific, ( ‘anadian 
Northern, and Canadian Government Rail- 
ways. 





Lendon Exchange at Minneapolis 
London exchange at Minneapolis wa 
quoted as follows: 






Aug. aveune 4.75% 

Aug. ‘ ecnedes + 

Aug. 6 ....++-- 1) > See 

ro wovbwes le ~- @4.75 7 
Three-day guilders were quoted 


(Aug. 7) at 41%. 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was 
as follows: 
3-day 


re To 
July 30-Aug. 8...$4.75% $4.74% 


today 


quoted 


60-day 
$4.70% 


a ee ae ee ee ae ee 


.--} 
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The Latest Type of Army Motor Kitchen, Presented by Louis Sherry to the 22nd Regiment of Engineers 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Cutting Well Advanced in Southern Minne- 
sota and South Dakota—Good Yields 
—Quality Excellent 


Wheat-cutting is well under way in the 
Northwest. The weather throughout the 
week was ideal for harvesting, and rapid 
progress was made. The work is well ad- 
vanced in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Some stations report cutting half 
to three-quarters finished. Some cutting 
has also been done in northern Minnesota 
and North Dakota, but it will not be gen- 
eral there before next week. 

Yields vary considerably. Some stations 
in the southern ‘half of the spring wheat 
belt look for yields as high as 25 to 28 
bus; others, only 6. The average seems to 
be around 15 to 18 bus, of excellent quality 
milling wheat. 

The crop in North Dakota is spotted. 
In the Red River Valley, good yields are 
looked for, but in the western half of the 
state, yields will run anywhere from 3 to 
15 bus per acre. All reports indicate that 
the quality is exceptionally good. The 
trade, as a whole, is looking fora crop in 
North Dakota of approximately 60,000,000 
to 65,000,000 bus. 


Rains in southern Minnesota and South 


Dakota the night of Aug. 6 may delay 
harvesting a little, but they furnished 
needed moisture for corn. The tempera- 


ture now is below normal. 
Rosert T. Beatty. 





Canadian Crop Report 

Toronto, Ownt., Aug. 4—Under date 
of Aug. 2 the department of trade and 
commerce, Ottawa, has issued a report 
Covering the condition of field crops 
throughout Canada as compiled from tel- 
grams dated July $1. This report shows 
he eastern province crops to be in good 
condition. Grains are’ poor in Quebec. 
re Onta rio grains are but late, and 
all wheat is much less than the average in 
acreage. 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are found to be in an unsatisfactory posi- 
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tion. Lack of rain has reduced the pros- 
pect considerably.. Many points report 
not more than 50 per cent of an average 
crop of wheat. This amount will prob- 
ably be exceeded over the whole country, 
as many districts are in good shape. Ev- 
erything depended upon an immediate 
rainfall and, since the telegrams upon 
which this report was based were sent, 
rains have occurred in some of the dis- 
tricts which needed them most. 
A. H. Bamey. 





MILLING COSTS EXAMINED 


Federal Trade Commission Undertakes In- 
vestigation Planned Some Months Ago— 
Information Only Sought 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 4.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which is now con- 
ducting an investigation of the cost of 
living, under direction of the President 
and a special Congressional appropriation, 
announces that next week it will begin its 
flour-milling investigation, which will be 
under the supervision of Commissioner 
Culver. 

The first aspect to be considered will be 
the cost of flour milling. Dr. D. O. Mer- 
chant, of the Commission, will be in charge, 
and is leaving with a first corps of ac- 
countants for Minneapolis, where he will 
establish temporary headquarters. An- 
other corps of-agents will leave next week 
for Chicago. 

It is announced that no particular firm, 
body or organization will be investigated 
as such in this particular instance, but if, 
in the course of the Commission’s investi- 
gations, conditions that might possibly be 
construed as law violations are uncovered, 
it will, as the President directs, so report 
and take the necessary legal steps. The 
matter of possible illegalities, however, in 
the present investigations of milling costs 
is merely incidental to the general work in 
hand. 

Decision to go into the matter of cost of 
milling was reached following a conference 
with officials of the Food Administration, 
who expressed themselves as especially 


desirous that this be done, in order that 
right conclusions may reached in the 
application of regulations under the Food 
Administration.. This will be in line with 
plans already considered between Mr. 
Hoover and representatives of the milling 
trade, who are co-operating for the very 
best results to the great body of con- 
sumers, 
Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Bids for Army Flour 

Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Bids were opened here today at 
the quartermaster’s department for flour 
for war use, amounting to 3,543,876 lbs, or 
approximately 17,000 bbls. Several mill- 
ers or their representatives were here to 
learn the awards. The bids called for 95 
per cent patent in double sacks. 

The bids made, all per 100 Ibs, were as 
follows: Henry Horner & Co., wholesale 
grocers, Chicago, $6.70; Anthony (Kan- 
sas) Mills, $6.59; Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., $6.71, $6.79 and $6.74; Barber Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, $6.79; Steele-Wedeles 
Co., wholesale grocers, Chicago, $7; B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, $6.30, or 
$6.21 in single sacks; Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, $6.18, in single 
sacks, basis Kansas City; Listman Mill 
Co., La Crosse, $6.89; Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, $6.43, f.o.b. mill; Washburn- 
Crosby Co., $6.43; Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., $6.64. 

All bids called for one-half delivery by 
Aug. 21, and balance Sept. 5. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Lecture on Wheat Conservation 
Wasurneoron, D. C., Aug. 4.—Dr. J. A. 
Le Clerc, one of the experts of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
lectured at the Thompson School in this 
city yesterday on the subject.of “Conser- 
vation of Wheat,” and exhibited and ex- 
plained various types of war bread, The 
lecture was one of a series being given 
under the auspices of the Council of De- 
fense of the District of Columbia. 
Ricnarp B. Warnovs. 


Copyright by Underwood & 
Underwood, New York. 


TIMELY RAIN SAVES CORN 


Southwest Has Good Rainfall, and Corn Crop 
Improves in Condition After Week 
of Serious Danger 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7.—(Special 
Telegram )—Further rains over the South- 
west last night and today further benefited 
growing crops. The situation is now 
greatly improved, and reports indicate 
that much corn which was in serious con- 
dition should do well from now on. Rains, 
however, are still insufficient. 

* * 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Widespread and _ general 
rains, ranging from a fraction of an inch 
to two inches or more, have relieved the 
drouth in the Southwest. In some parts 
of Kansas the fall was light, but over wide 
areas there was a steady downpour for 
many hours, and the ground received a 
thorough soaking. Nebraska also had good 
rains, and there was fair precipitation in 
Oklahoma. These follow a week of some- 
what more moderate temperatures, with 
scattering showers. The corn situation is 
generally improved, and much corn which 
was in serious danger will be saved and 
will make a crop. Of course a great deal 
of corn is beyond repair so far as grain 
production is concerned, but the rains will 
help to make a fodder crop. Pastures 
were also helped, and cane crops will be 
much benefited. 

The middle of last week brought some 
relief to the period of heat and drouth in 
the Southwest, somewhat lower tempera- 
tures accompanying rains over wide areas 
of Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska. The 
fall last week was greatest in Kansas, 
where showers amounting to an inch fell 
over considerable districts, extending even 
into western portioris of the state. The 
rainfall up to last Saturday was, however, 
far from sufficient for the needs of grow- 
ing crops, particularly corn. 

In Nebraska the corn remained in satis- 
factory shape, and the need of rain was 
not pressing, although it was welcome. 

R. E. Sreatrxa, 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 40,530 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Aug. 4) 184,790 bbls, against 
359,595 in 1916, 289,555 in 1915, 387,565 in 
1914. Three more mills are in operation 
today, and the output should go over 200,- 
000 bbls. A year ago, mills made 360,385 
bbls. 


¥ * 


Minneapolis mills generally report im- 
proved.inquiry for flour. Buyers seem to 
have about reached the point where they 
must have fresh supplies immediately. No 
large lots were reported sold, but aggre- 
gate bookings were probably in excess of 
those of any week for a month or more. 

One miller reported the receipt of a bid 
from a buyer for 10,000 bbls. The price 
was attractive but the miller was unable to 
accept, as the buyer specified September 
shipment. With no means of hedging, it 
would have been foolhardy for the miller 
to book the business. 

The trade is simply marking. time, 
awaiting action on the food control bill. 
Some millers look for a big business as 
soon as Washington acts. If what they 
anticipate materializes, and a maximum 
price is not placed on wheat, cash pre- 
miums are expected to go sky-high, as all 
millers will be in the market at the same 
time competing for the scanty wheat ar- 
rivals. 

Some large consumers have, within the 
last few weeks, expressed themselves as 
believing that there will not be any marked 
decline from the present basis of values. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $13.75 
@14.30 per 196 lbs in wood. 


* * 


Millfeed is selling at famine prices. It 
is a supply and demand proposition only. 
Consumption is not heavy, but there is not 
enough being made to supply even the 
limited demand. In consequence, prices 
have advanced to a level heretofore un- 
known. 

It seems hardly possible that present 
prices can hold much longer. Signs of 
weakness are already discerned. Just as 
soon as mills begin operating on new 
wheat and the production is increased, 
prices should fall. Traders, however, do 
not expect values to decline to the level of 
former years. They believe that they will 
continue comparatively high throughout 
the year. 

Temporarily, stocks are exhausted and 
everything offered is readily absorbed. 
Buyers in almost every section want quick 
shipment. Little attention, however, is 
being paid to deferred shipment. Mills 
are not offering, and jobbers are slow 
about indicating what they would pay for 
new-crop shipment. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $87@38 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
standard middlings, $47@48; flour mid- 
dlings, $56; red dog, $59.50@60,—latter in 
140-lb sacks. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Minneapolis millers and grain interests 
have pledged themselves to assist in every 
way possible the investigation now being 
conducted here by the Federal Trade 
Commission, appointed by Congress to in- 
vestigate the high cost of foodstuffs. 

At a meeting of millers this afternoon, 
Dr. E. O. Merchant, of the commission, 
outlined the work undertaken. 

Dr. E. Dana Durand, of the Minnesota 
Public Safety Commission, was present. 
He told of the investigation started by the 


state commission, and bespoke for it the 
co-operation of the millers. 

Interior millers present at the meeting 
were: H.C. Stebbins and Bernard Gerlach, 
Red Wing; A. L. Goodman, Duluth, and 
J. W. Stephenson, Little Falls, Minn. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 51,000 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 4 they made 118,420 
bbls of flour (representing 533,000 bus of 
wheat), against 180,205 in 1916. 

Fifty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 255 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 3,930 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation Aug. 7: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, and 
Lincoln mills, . 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C, E and F mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,091,000 
bus, an increase over the preceding week 
of 444,000 bus. At Minneapolis the in- 
crease was 37,000 bus, and at Duluth 
407,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 4, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis ..... 650 2,486 1, 973 728 
Duluth *441 960 392° 354 


TOCA iccececs 1,091 3,446 
Duluth, bonded... ... 30 


Totals sah 1,367 1,085 

*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: ' 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis. 382 7,662 1,036 2,840 9,399 
Duluth *451 7,921 85 877 364 


Totals.... 833 15,583 1,121 3,717 9,753 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 210 1 64 3 


Totals.... - 15,793 1,122 3,781 9,756 
*Includes Canadian, 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 4, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


. -104,811 162,085 105,889 98,502 


Minneapolis 
24,931 99,385 58,094 61,792 


Duluth 





129,742 261,470 163,983 160,294 


Totals 
12,851 1,896 4,627 


Duluth, bonded *9,279 


Totals 139,021 274,321 165,879 164,921 
*Bonded receipts up to May 6, 1917. 





M. & ST. L. CHANGES 


In the reorganization of the traffic de- 
partment of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road at Minneapolis, the following changes 
have been made: D. M. Denison, general 
freight agent, promoted to be freight 
traffic manager; B. F. Moffatt, assistant 
general freight agent, becomes. assistant 
freight traffic manager; W. H. Hardin, 
assistant general freight agent, becomes 
general freight agent, and C. A. Werlich, 
chief of the traffic bureau, promoted to be 
assistant general freight agent. 


PATENT INFRINGEMENT SUIT 


Injunction proceedings have been start- 
ed by Anton Huhn, of Minneapolis, against 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Clarence W. 
Carter, H. S. Kennedy and A. C. Paul, 
of Minneapolis. The suit involves the pat- 
ent rights to the so-called H. & K. wheat 
heater. 

Mr. Huhn alleges that the defendants 
are infringing his patents in the wheat 
heater they are putting on the market, and 


he asks that they be enjoined from further 
manufacture and sale thereof. The suit 
is brought in the United States court for 
the district of Minneapolis, and by it will 
be determined the rights to the use-of the 
patents covering the H. & K. wheat heater. 


PIONEER GRAIN MAN DEAD 

Edwin D. Bowen, a pioneer. grain man 
at Minneapolis, died Aug. 3, aged 89 years. 
He was a member of the old Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Minneapolis, prior to the or- 
ganization of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Bowen was born in Perry, N. Y., in 
1828. As a young man, he came west and 
was one of the forty-niners, during the 
Galifornia gold rush. In 1880 he was 
superintendent of the Milwaukee transfer 
elevator at La Crosse. In that same year 
he came to St. Paul to become superin- 
tendent of the Great Northern elevator. 
Shortly afterwards, he engaged in the 
grain commission business with a Mr. Van 
Anken. Mr. Bowen had charge of the 


The Late Edwin D. Bowen 


Minneapolis office of this company. After- 
wards he became interested with A. D. 
Mulford & Co., another grain concern. 

Mr. Bowen was prominent in the organi- 
zation of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, becoming a member of it on 
Dec. 5, 1881. He organized the firm of 
E. D. Bowen & Co. and for many years 
specialized in handling milling wheat, giv- 
ing this department of the business his 
individual attention. He continued as a 
member of the firm until 1902, but did not 
retire from active business until 1907. Mr. 
Bowen served on the board of arbitration, 
board of grain appeals, was a director and 
a member of various committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce from time to time. 

The funeral was held Aug. 6. A delega- 
tion from the Chamber of Commerce at- 
tended the services, which were held at 
Lakewood Chapel. 


BIG CANADIAN WHEAT DEAL 


It is understood that there have been 
about 700,000 bus of Canadian wheat re- 
ceived and delivered to eastern mills with- 
in the last week. The wheat was applied 
on old contracts. The trades were origi- 
nally worked by Minneapolis interests. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


C. F. Pride, secretary Ravalli Cereal & 
Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., is in Min- 
neapolis for a few days. 

D. A. Bullock, of Madison, Wis., sales- 
man for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
visited headquarters Aug. 3. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
followed the lead of other boards of trade 
and remained closed Saturday, Aug. 4. 

Arthur C. Angove, manager of the flour 
department of Sprague, Warner & Co., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis Aug. 3, call- 
ing on mills. 

Samuel H. Campbell, secretary and 
treasurer of the Mountain, City Mill Co. 
and also of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Bak- 
ery, was in Minneapolis early in the week. 

Todd W. Lewis, of Charles E. Lewis & 
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Co., grain, Minneapolis, has severed his 
business connections here and gone to 
Washington to join the American Reqd 
Cross. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. salesmen jp 
Minneapolis last week were Guy M 
Hamm, of Waterloo, Iowa, Walter ¢ 
Smith, of Milwaukee, and John G. Butler. 
of Chicago. ; 

The Godfrey-Blanchard Co., Minne- 
apolis, grain commission, has been incor- 
porated, with $100,000 capital stock. [Le 
Roy D. Godfrey is president, and kt, J 
Godfrey secretary. 

The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato 
Minn., recently distributed a bonus to its 
employees ranging from $6.25 up to $25 
each. This is the third bonus this company 
has given this year. 

Reuben Robinson, a Minneapolis pio- 
neer, died at his home in Champlin, Minn., 
Aug. 2. Mr. Robinson is credited with 
having built and operated a flour mil] on 
Minnehaha Creek before the Civil War. 

The annual meeting of the Minneapolis 
Grain Commission Merchants’ Association 
is being held today. Officers and directors 
for the ensuing year are to be elected. The 
interest rate governing members of the 
association will also be considered. 

Henry D. Gee, formerly of the firm of 
Randall, Gee & Mitchell, Minneapolis, js 
one of the principals in the Gee-Lewis 
Grain Co, incorporated this week. Cyrus 
C. Lewis, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Norma 
E. Dart are associated with Mr. Gee. 

William Walmsley, who has been in the 
laboratory department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, for the last 
four years, has joined the quartermaster’s 
corps. He has entered the Dunwoody In- 
stitute to take up the field bakery course. 

C. H. Bailey, chemist for the State 
Grain Inspection Department, Minne- 
apolis, has returned to work for the Uni- 
versity farm at St. Paul. Since the in- 
auguration of the federal grades, the in- 
spection department has abandoned its 
laboratory. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has engaged V. A. Phelps, of 
Saginaw, Mich., as general sales-manager 
for southern Michigan, and J. A. Glenn, 
of Asheville, N. C., to take charge of its 
southeastern business, including Georgia, 
Florida and the Carolinas. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Max P. Smith has resigned as commer- 
cial agent for the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Minneapolis, to take effect Sept. 1. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today. (Aug. 6) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Baltic basis, 272; Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 
137; Christiania, 272; Dundee, 137; Hull, 
132; Leith, 187; Liverpool, 130; London, 
130; St. John’s, N. F., 113.8. 

The New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
Co. and its affiliated mills have just issued 
a circular to all their salesmen instructing 
them as to the car situation in the country 
and the necessity for selling capacity cars. 
Beginning with the new-crop year the 
company will not book any orders for 
straight or mixed cars aggregating less 
than 300 bbls flour or 30 tons feed to the 
car. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Rye flour is slow, and 50c bbl lower for 
the week. 

Mill oats are strong at 55@63c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Two cars of new oats from southern 
Minnesota were received in Minneapolis 
Aug. 3. 

George G. Riegger, screenings and 
grain, Minneapolis, left Aug. 6 for Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont. 

Bran is a little weaker and less active. 
There are unconfirmed rumors of sales at 
2@3 ton under mills’ quotations. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quote 
tions have again been advanced $1 ton. 
Demand, naturally, is very limited. 

S. L. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., Detroit, is in Minneapolis this week, 
investigating the millfeed situation. — 

Samples of new grain thus far received 
at Minneapolis would indicate a very sm4 
percentage of screenings on the new crop. 

All trades for future delivery oats 

(Continued on page 415.) 
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OMAHA MILLING DEVELOPMENT 


The announcement that a new two 
thous:nd-barrel mill is to be built at 
Omali:, Neb. made elsewhere in this 
issue, directs attention to the milling de- 
velopiient in that city, so long a laggard 
among the important interior and river 
termin:! markets of the Southwest. 

For many years, Omaha was practically 
without a flour mill, the single mill there 
having failed of success through lack of 
proper management, Several years ago 
this mill was taken over by N. B. Updike, 
head of important grain interests, and the 
business has since been expanded until the 
company, the Updike Milling Co., now 
operatcs about one thousand barrels capac- 
ity, eight hundred of which is at Omaha. 
Somewhat later, the attention of the 
Maney brothers, identified with milling in 
Oklahoma, was directed to Omaha, and in- 
vestigation led to the building of a fifteen 
hundred-barrel mill there. This was re- 
placed, following a fire a few years ago, 
with an even larger plant. 

In spite of the fact that both of the 
Omaha milling enterprises have been 
highly successful in recent years, the mill- 
ing development of the Nebraska terminal 
went no further. The erection of the two 
thousad-barrel plant now planned will, 
however, put Omaha distinctly on the mill- 
ing map, with a total capacity of approxi- 
mately five thousand barrels per day. 

Omaha has marked advantages as a 
milling location. In addition to being the 
natural market for nearly all of Nebraska, 
with a normal wheat production of about 
forty-five million bushels, it draws wheat 
from a considerable territory of northern 
Kansas and has supplies available in South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, northern Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. Supplementing this, 
it has transit wheat rates to the East on 
Oklahoma wheat, being in precisely the 
same position as Kansas points or Kansas 
City and other lower Missouri River points 
on wheat from that state. 

In view of these circumstances and of 
the prospect that Nebraska will sooner or 
later approach the standing of Kansas as 
a winter wheat growing state, it seems 
entirely probable that Omaha will ulti- 
mately find a much larger milling devel- 
opment. « 

The milling capacity represented at 
Missouri River terminals will be, when 
present projects are completed, as fol- 
lows: Kansas City, 13,500 bbls; St. Joseph, 
Mo., 6,500; Omaha, 5,000; Leavenworth, 
Kansas, 2,400; Atchison, 1,200. The latter 
town has, in addition, a very large corn- 








milling capacity. 
THE MILLING SITUATION 
Demand for flour is substantially im- 
proved. So far as can be learned in re- 
ports from mills, there is no considerable 


volume of round-lot business, but scatter- 
ing orders of small and moderate size are 
very much improved and, probably for the 
first time in many weeks, the volume of 
new business represented practically the 
Capacity of mills. One large concern con- 
trolling a considerable number of mills 
booked in excess of its capacity, and its ex- 
perience was duplicated by a number of 
other concerns of large and fair size. 
Millers take the improvement as the 
echo of small buying for weeks past and 
of seriously depleted stocks. The 
sition of buyers has been to await passage 
of the food administration bill, but it is 
evident that they could wait no longer. An 
added buying incentive was doubtless the 
advancing wheat price and the nervousness 
regarding future conditions created by 





reports on the spring 


less encouragin 
e general damage to corn 


wheat crop and 
and other grains. 

Prices are stronger, following a further 
advance in wheat prices. Today a milling 
average of wheat is worth $2.80 or more at 
this terminal, and standard 95 per cent to 
straight flour is quotable at $12.40@12.75, 
jute, Kansas City. There is a range above 
and below these Spee but the figures are 
representative of the market. Fancy pat- 
ents for middle states grocery trade are 
held at $13.20@13.30, cotton, 14’s, Kansas 
City, with some mills 20@30c under. 

Clears are also in improved demand but 
at a wide range in prices, extending from 
$11.25, jute, Kansas City, for ordinary, to 
as high as $12.25 for fancy firsts. There 
is no pressure of offerings on the market 
at the moment. 

* * 


Feed is a little easier in bran, at $40 ton, 
but shorts are in as keen demand as ever, 
with a limited supply. Interior mills are 


disposing of their entire output locally and. 


in mixed-car shipments. Brown shorts 
are $48 ton here, and fine white shorts are 
hardly obtainable at $55. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 72,300 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ....csseccvseces 62,400 86 
Last week 2... .csescssssses 59,600 82 
YORE BGO occcccsedcctscccee 4,000 90 
TWO years AGO ....-eeeeeee 55,200 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 58 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 247,020 179,890 “72 
Last week ...... 288,720 148,219 61 
Year ago ........ 267,720 213,731 79 
Two years ago... 251,280 154,559 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,266 bbls this week, 5,900 last week, 
12,592 a year ago and 15,416 two years ago. 

Out of 58 mills reporting, 13 
domestic business good, 22 fair, and 14 
slow and quiet. 


SERIOUS FEED SITUATION 


The serious and widespread damage to 
the corn crop of the Southwest, in combi- 
nation with the effect of drouth upon pas- 
tures and to forage crops, has created a 
serious situation in animal feeds. Regard- 
ing conditions, J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the Kansas state board of agriculture, said 
this week: 

“For several months many farmers have 
been unable to provide proper rations for 
their work horses, and now the feed situa- 
tion threatens to seriously affect the state’s 
live stock industry as a whole. From some 
sections stock cattle are being shipped to 
the market, and many dairymen report 
that they have been producing milk at a 
loss because of the high prices of feed. 
Owing to the unfavorable crop outlook and 
the increased outlay for rations necessary 
to sustain the cows and maintaiit a paying 
flow of milk, there is apprehension that 
excellent dairy herds may be dispersed. 
Should dairy cattle be forced on the mar- 
kets they will largely go to slaughter. This 
will mean a setback that will require years 
to overcome, for it takes time, as well as 
intelligent effort, to build up good pro- 
ducing herds. 


NEW MILL FOR DES MOINES 


The Bast-Fogarty Milling Co. Des 
Moines, Iowa, this week let the contract to 
the Wolf Co. for complete equipment for 
a 1,200-bbl flour mill, to replace the old 
and much smaller plant burned a few 
months ago. Since the fire, the company 
has been reorganized with- a substantial 


increase in its net ace ange to the 
erection of the new larger plant. 

The mill will be housed in a modern steel 
re-enforced concrete fireproof building, six 
stories and basement. Grain storage will 
be of 200,000 bus capacity, a part of this 
to be built later. e machinery equip- 
ment for the mill includes 20 stands of 
10x36 and 10x30-inch rolls. 

Contracts for the mill buildings are to 
be placed at once, and the plant hastened 
to completion as quickly as possible. 


R. R. CLARK BUYS KANSAS MILL 


Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., last 
week purchased the 150-bbl mill and three 
country elevators of the White Cloud 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. The grain 
stations are located at Fanning, Sparks 
and Iowa Point. 

For the present the property will be 
owned personally by Mr. Clark and oper- 
ated as the White Cloud Mill Co., not in- 
corporated, but ultimately it will become a 
part of the Aunt Jemima company prop- 
erties. The purchase was made primarily 
to secure purchasing facilities in the north- 


, eastern Kansas white corn district. 


The Aunt Jemima company has also re- 
cently taken over all of the country ele- 
vators on the line of the Kansas City and 
St. Joseph interurban railway. 


MISSOURI FLOUR LAWS 


A recent letter from Dr. E. L. Barn- 
house, commissioner of the Missouri food 
and drug department, calls attention to 
the fact that the department’s ruling of 
March 20, 1915, requiring that bleached 
flour sold in Missouri must be so branded, 
is still in effect, and that millers must 
positively comply with it. 

Dr. Barnhouse also calls attention to the 
Missouri law requiring that every package 
of flour must have the net weight stamped 
on it. 

ARMY FLOUR PURCHASES 


Colonel E. E. Dravo, acting quarter- 
master at Kansas City, has advertised for 
bids, to be opened on Aug. 10, on 5,400,486 
lbs of flour, for delivery within 10 days 
after Aug. 13, and 316,050 lbs, for deliv- 
ery at Fort Sill and Fort Leavenworth on 
or before Aug. 19. 

In both cases, bids will be considered on 
flour packed in standard 98-lb cotton sin- 
gle sacks. 


POLITICS AND GRAIN GRADES 


An unique situation exists in Oklahoma 
in connection with the relationship between 
state and federal grain-grading rules. The 
grain inspection commission of that state 
is composed of the secretary of state, the 
state auditor and the attorney-general. 
July 30 the commission met to hear grain 
men and millers regarding points of con- 
flict between the state and federal grades. 
The testimony submitted somewhat bored 
the three members of the commission, none 
of whom knew anything about grain, and, 
after a perfunctory hearing, it was moved 
and unanimously carried that no change 
in the Oklahoma grain-grading rules be 
made. 

NOTES 


W. G. Hazeltine, long a member of the 
Board of Trade and active in the grain 
business here, left this week for Seattle, 
Wash., for a permanent residence. 

F. C. Ebeling, of the John H. Ebeling 
Milling Co., Green Bay, Wis., spent a part 
of the week here on his way home from the 
Pacific Coast, where he and his family 
spent 30 days visiting Mr. Ebeling, Sr., 
who is retired from business and resides 
there permanently. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills. Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was here and at St. Joseph a part 
of the week, leaving later on a trip to St. 
Louis and Chicago. Frank S. Larabee, one 
of the owners of the Larabee company, 
returned to his home at Stafford, Kansas, 
Thursday, after three weeks in a Kansas 
City pe for an operation from the 
effects of which he is now fully recovered. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., left this week 
for Colorado Springs. He was accom- 
panied by members of his family, and wil 
spend a month visitine his mother, Mrs. 
John Ismert, at her home in Manitou. 

E. .C. Merton, recently connected wi 
the Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co., resigned 
last week and has become associated with 
the N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, 
Kansas, in the capacity of sales-manager. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Minn., Aug. 6.—Mills last 
week reported a better inquiry for flour. 
Business was not extensive, but the trade 
showed a disposition to feel out the mar- 
ket. Sales not being pressed, mills con- 
sidering risks too gréat, and with con- 
tracts booked up to the new crop and the 
many small hand-to-mouth orders, they 
are kept busy. The attitude of the trade 
would seem to indicate that stocks in 
dealers’ hands are very low, and they are 
forced to buy to cover actual require- 
ments. The buyers, who held off in the 
expectation that the movement of the new 
crop would mean lower prices, are out of 
flour and their calculations not realized. 

Patent flour has declined 40c bbl, with 
clear holding relatively firmer. 

Durum flour buyers were not interest- 
ed the past week, holding off to await the 
food control. outcome. Prices declined 
75c bbl. 

The rye flour trade is marking time, 
awaiting developments. The mill is out 
of the market, and offering nothing. 
Prices were listed 25c@$1 lower for the 
week. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
23,170 bbls flour, or 64 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 22,775, or 63 per cent, the 
previous week, and 32,125, or 89 per cent, 
a year ago. 

ills have practically no millfeed to 
offer, and there is no trading. Buyers are 
willing to pay good prices for anything 
available either for present or future ship- 
ment. 
NOTES 


The Duluth Board of Trade observed 
Saturday as a holiday, in common with 
many other exchanges. 


Most of the Duluth-Superior elevators 
are cleaned out and are overhauling their 
plants preparatory to the new-crop move- - 
ment. 


R. F. Edmond, of Winnipeg, manager 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway’s 
system of elevators, was on ’change last 
week, 


Charles F. Haley, vice-president of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., has returned with his 
family from a two months’ auto tour in 
the East. 


R. M. White, of the White Grain Co., 
has returned from Chicago, where he at- 
tended the convention of the National 
Hay Dealers’ Association. 


During the crop year ending July 31 
receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior were 
65,721,000 bus, against 145,185,000. the 
year previous. Wheat receipts were 37,- 
290,000 bus, against 111,734,000. 


Receipts of grain are light, and mills 
are practically the only buyers. Prices 
quoted are nominal. Today No. 1 north- 
ern closed at .$2.90 and No. 2 at $2.85. 
Durum and other grades were not listed. 


Rye is adjusting itself to new-crop 
prices, which are lower. Nothing is ar- 
riving, although threshing reports are 
coming in. Barley is strong on limited 
receipts and a good demand. Oats dull; 
receipts light, and about equal to the 
demand, 


Members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
met to discuss the flax situation and -to 
make recommendations to the directors. 
It was decided to await the outcome of 
the food control legislation, with the ex- 
pectation that some line of action may 
then be indicated by the food adminis- 
trator. More than half of the product of 
flaxseed is a feedstuff, and the food ad- 
ministration may assume jurisdiction 
over it. 

The steamers Lakeport and Gale Sta- 
ples arrived Aug. 4 from Fort William 
with Canadian wheat aggregating 160,000 
bus, which were cnlegaed at Consolidated 
Elevator E. This grain was sold before 
the recent Canadian embargo, and -was 
allowed to come in. Earlier in the week 
other cargoes were brought in, the total 
aggregating 551,000 bus. Later 135,000 
bus of this was forwarded to Buffalo. 
Local mills have bought some, and about 
100,000 bus have been forwarded by rail. 


F. G. Cartson. 





Crops in England and Wales, except 
wheat, may be expected to show increases 
due to additional acreage. The official 
figures show a decrease of 1,000 acres in 

eat; increase of 127,000 in barley; in- 
crease of 145,000 in oats. 
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The output of flour by Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday was the 


smallest for any week in probably 30° 


years. One firm had its smallest mill in 
operation eight hours each day and pro- 
duced an aggregate for the week of 1,800 
bbls, or 10 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 17,250, or 58 per cent of capacity, last 
week, 20,750, or 72 per cent, in 1916, and 
21,000, or 74 per cent, in 1915. 

A personal observation as to the amount 
of flour owned and controlled by the prin- 
cipal wholesale jobbers and leading bak- 
ers in this market developed that there is 
less on hand, or purchased to come for- 
ward later, than at any time in years—not 
exceeding 15 per cent, compared with ordi- 
nary conditions. Some of the wholesale 
flour jobbers, who usually carry 25,000 to 
40,000 bbls, have reduced their stocks to 
5,000 to 15,000. Since some of the larger 
bakers returned to Chicago after confer- 
ences in Washington relating to food con- 
trol, they have concluded not to purchase 
flour until the problems at Washington are 
adjusted. 

Probably less than half a dozen buyers 
here have taken on flour. One jobber con- 
tracted for 10 or 12 cars of southwestern 
95 per cent patent as low as $11.90, bulk. 
The average price quoted today is $12.40@ 
12.90, jute. ‘The quality of flour from the 
Southwest is very satisfactory. The 
amount, however, is far below normal. 

Chicago millers claim that they have had 
opportunities to make sales, and one mill 
did book a fair amount from its local 
stocks. There is not a mill in any part of 
the country offering flour here for de- 
livery beyond 30 days, and the major 
bookings call for shipments inside of 10 
days. 

Minneapolis mill brands advanced early 
in the week to $14, wood or cotton, 1%4-bbl 
sacks; today, they are reduced to $13.60. 
The nominal quotation for standard spring 
wheat patent is $13.25@13.75, jute; south- 
western 95 per cent patents from a few 
mills range at $12.90@13.40, jute, Chicago. 

Very little new rye flour from Wiscon- 
sin and the Northwest has been offered, 
owing to the late crop. Mills producing 
this product have advised the trade that 
the quality of flour will be very satisfac- 
tory. 

VALUABLE EVIDENCE AT LOW COST 


Some time ago Secretary Husband, of 
the Federation, attended a meeting of 
millers in a leading city in the central 
states. One of his many friends in the 
trade—a miller, who resided in the city in 
which the meeting was held—was not in 
attendance. Just before Mr. Husband 
left for Chicago he learned that the miller 
was out of his office and would not return 
that afternoon. He thereupon purchased 
a souvenir postal eard, and thereon wrote 
his regrets in not being able to have a short 
visit. 

Within a week Mr. Husband received a 
letter from his miller friend which read 
something like this: “I was very sorry that 
I could not attend the meeting of millers, 
but at that time was in court. It may in- 
terest you to know that the postal card you 
mailed me has proved of extreme value in 
my case. It offered evidence as relating 
to a water power used by me years ago, 
and will help me a great deal in an early 
settlement of my case. I had been looking 
for a scene such as the postal card offers, 
for a long time, but had not been able to 
locate one.” 


FEELS QUITE OPTIMISTIC 


Harlow S. Lewis, who represents the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., in 
Pittsburgh territory, made his annual visit 


to the mill last week and stopped over in 
Chicago, Friday. Mr. Lewis thinks his 
mill is in about the same position as many 
others as to the future. 

“We have 1,300 customers who buy our 
flour regularly,” he said. “Many of them 
have very low stocks and will come into 
the market as soon as affairs in Washing- 
ton are settled. If each customer takes 
but one car, say of but 250 bbls, it will 
require 90 days of steady running to fill 
the orders. One thing is certain, southern 
Minnesota is going to harvest an excellent 
grade of wheat, most of it running 25 to 
35 bus to the acre.” 


WOULD EXTEND WHEAT-TRADING 


With a view of enlarging operations in 
wheat futures so that trading might be 
extended to December and May delivery, a 
meeting of representatives of all leading 
western exchanges was held here Friday. 
It was thought possible that by placing a 
maximum of $2.50 and a minimum of $2, 
trading might be resumed with the sanc- 
tion of the authorities at Washington. It 
was decided, however, to await the passage 
of the food bill before making any definite 
move. 

Among those at the conference were J. 
P. Griffin, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade; George E. Marcy, a director; 
John O. Ballard and Marshall Hall, of St. 
Louis; George S. Carkener and Nat 
Moore, of Kansas City; Fred Hallett, of 
Minneapolis; F. O. Paddock and Kenneth 
Keilholtz, of Toledo. 


CARS SCARCE FOR GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Grain shippers in Iowa and _ Illinois, 
especially those in Illinois along the Wa- 
bash and Alton railroads, claim that they 
are unable to get cars in sufficient numbers 
to move grain they are buying from farm- 
ers. There are also complaints from a few 
points on the Illinois Central. 

The transportation committee of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, of which George 
kK. Marcy is chairman, will appeal to the 
American Railway Association for relief. 
Manager J. S. Brown, of the board’s 
transportation department, has been in- 
structed to take up the question with rail- 
road executives at Chicago, and secure 
ears if possible; also to get the names of 
shippers who are unable to secure cars, 
and forward them to Washington. 


NOTES 


‘The Monroe (Wis.) Model Mills are be- 
ing remodeled, and the storage capacity 
increased. 

E. S. Wagner, office and traffic manager 
of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., is tak- 
ing a short vacation. 

John T. Canvin, official flour inspector 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, has been 
on a vacation in Michigan. 


J. F. Diefenbach, manager of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., is spending 
several days in Chicago and near-by terri- 
tory. 

The programme for the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, to be held at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 17-21, bids fair to be of in- 
terest, not alone to the bakers but to mill- 
ers. 

The defaults on July wheat were all 
settled privately. The 160,000 bus July 
oats defaulted on have to settle at 821, ¢, 
plus 6c penalty, making it cost the shorts 
88144c, or 344c more than the closing fig- 
ures July 31. 

Bernhart H. Callner, son of Henry Call- 
ner, a well-known flour merchant of Chi- 
cago, was killed in Springfield, Ill, Aug. 
4, in an automobile accident. Mr. Callner 
was 26 years of age, an attorney, and had 
recently been drafted to go to war. 

September wheat is the only future de- 
livery traded in here. Some hedging is 
being done, but the volume of business 
from day to day is small. It took very 


little buying to put prices up 13c in one 
day, as the market was caught without any 
sellers. 

W. L. Harvey, of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., was in Chicago 
on Wednesday. He had attended a meet- 
ing of several Canadian millers at Ottawa 
earlier in the week, for the purpose of 
conferring with Food Commissioner Han- 
na as to foodstuffs. 

A large percentage of the corn traders 
are bearish on the high price and crop 
prospects. The theory is that losses to the 
crop in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas have 
been more than made up by an improve- 
ment in the states east of the Missouri 
River and in the Northwest. 


Seldom if ever has there been such an 
inquiry for steam coal from the mills all 
over the country as of late. Many in the 
Northwest have been filling up their sheds, 
not alone due to the problem as to future 
cost, but to have sufficient on hand when 
the anticipated increase in trade takes 
place. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis., was 
in Chicago this week. His son, Caleb, is 
taking a course in milling and baking tech- 
nology at the Columbus Laboratories. Mr. 
Blodgett stated that new rye will be of- 
fered to many mills in Wisconsin within 
another week. 

Cash handlers who have been selling 
frosted Canadian wheats to chicken feed 
dealers at relatively low prices say they 
have run out of supplies. They are look- 
ing for thin or damaged wheat that can 
be had at reasonable figures, but find it 
scarce at much higher prices than, the best 
of the frosted. 

George L. Hooker, who represents the 
Northern Milling Co. and the Dodge- 
Hooker Co., Wausau, Wis., in this terri- 
tory, with Chicago as his headquarters, is 
introducing a barley flour made by the 
latter. This is made pure, and he will en- 
deavor to place it with the housewives and 
bakers for such blends as they care to 
make. 

The special bulletin issued by Secretary 
Husband, of the Federation, to all ex- 
porting millers, last week, with regard to 
the amount of flour destined to Norway, 
has brought many replies, giving data as 
to flour now at the seaboard and held up 
by the embargo. This information will be 
presented to the Norwegian Commission, 
with the hope that the flour soon will be 
allowed to clear. 


With trading in September corn stopped 
by the Board of Trade directors, all the 
old-crop futures are out of the way. 
Trading in futures is entirely in new-crop 
deliveries, the first time this has ever hap- 
pened. There is no necessity of adjusting 
from an old- to a new-crop basis, so far 
as the futures go, except in corn, where 
cash grain is selling at $1.16 over Decem- 
ber price, an unprecedented situation. 


Most of the wheat coming here of late 
has been absorbed by a broker having 
orders for red and hard winter from Buf- 
falo mills. The two and three grades 
have been taken in a way that cleaned up 
the market, and at times caused an ad- 
vance in prices. Offerings of hard winter 
from Illinois have increased. It is only 
within the last few years that Illinois has 
raised any hard winter. Country shippers 
are consigning wheat to take advantage 
of the premiums. No. 2 hard has sold at 
8@13c over the new red winter. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Aug. 4.—Flour pro- 
duction of the Milwaukee mills this week 
was nothing, all being closed for repairs. 
Last week, mills with a weekly capacity 
of 12,000 bbls turned out 8,000, or 65 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
24,600 turned out 11,200, or 45 per cent. 

Flour buyers still hold off and take only 
what they need for immediate use. Stocks 
in the East are low, but buyers will not 
come into the market until something 
definite is known regarding regulations. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $14.25, and straight at 
$13.25@13.50, all in wood. Clears were 
steady at $11.25@12, in jute. Business 
quiet, but mills have a fair amount of old 
orders, and plenty of loading orders. 
Shipping directions were fair. 

ansas straight firmer, and was quoted 
at $12.50@13 in cotton. Jobbers report 
trade quiet. Most of the large bakeries 
are supplied for the present. 
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Corn meal higher, following the advance 
in cash corn. Yellow and white were quot- 
ed at $5.58. Mills are operating full cayac- 
ity, and have plenty of orders on hand. 
Grits higher, and were quoted at $5.59 
with demand good. Corn flour advanced 
to $5.85 per 100 lbs. Demand brisk, and 
millers are well sold ahead. 

Millfeed was higher early in the week 
but eased off later. Shippers were willing 
to discount the market, believing that 
prices would work lower during August. 
Offerings from northwestern country 1i|]s 
were light, but shippers got all they need- 
ed to fill orders. There was very little 
buying for last of August shipment, 
Eastern trade fair. Transit feed at e.st- 
ern junction points sold readily, and ship- 
pers are about cleaned up of feed running 
east. Hominy feed advanced sharply with 
the advance in cash corn. Millers are 
holding at $68 in 100-Ib sacks. 

The state trade in millfeed was only 
fair, mostly in mixed cars with flour, 
Country dealers have small stocks on hand, 
but buy sparingly, owing to the high price. 
Fancy screenings were in good demand, 
but off-grades were difficult to move. 

Milling wheat was in good demand, and 
millers took all choice offered. Stocks are 
light. Top price for No. 1 spring, $3. 


PEDIGREE WHEAT AND RYE 


Following the action taken at the mid- 
summer meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association, held in Neenah, July 
20-21, Secretary Lachmann has addressed 
a letter to all the millers of the state bear- 
ing upon the subject of a greater increase 
in the raising of grain in that state. In 
part his letter reads as follows: The repre- 
sentatives of the College of Agriculture, 
the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce and the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association in 
executive session at. Neenah recently, 
agreed upon a tentative plan for seed 
distribution as follows: There is available 
for seed about 4,000 bus of Wisconsin 
pedigree No. 2 hard winter wheat, and any 
quantity up to 100,000 bus of pedigree 
white rye. 

It is proposed to distribute the Wiscon- 
sin pedigree wheat through the banks of 
the state in allotments of 20 to 40 bus to 
each bank ordering. There are over 800 
banks, therefore the allotment will go tothe 
first 100 to 150 banks ordering through 
George D. Bartlett, secretary, who will 
address a letter to all members Saturday, 
July 28. This seed wheat will sell at a 
considerable premium over the market 
price of like grades of merchantable 
wheat. Some farmers may find fault with 
the price. If such complaints come to 
your knowledge, will you kindly agree to 
take a like quantity of wheat produced 
from this seed at the price the farmer pays 
for this seed wheat? This is only a sug- 
gestion, and I wish to state that the wheat 
produced from this seed is to be sold next 
year for seed purposes only. 

We ask that you immediately get into 
communication with your local bank or 
bankers, prevail upon them to secure an 
allotment of this pedigree seed whe:!, and 
help them to place it among farmers whom 
you know will take special care in repro- 
ducing grain fit for seed purposes. Co- 
operate with your bankers in every way, 
and see that every bushel is disposed of; 
and if there is a further demand for good 
winter wheat for seeding purposes commu- 
nicate with me, as some of our members are 
planning on shipping in some choice hard 
winter wheat for seed purposes, cither 
from Kansas or Montana. Clubs will be 
formed in various localities for shipping 
in by cars; the unused portions of such 
shipments can be used for milling pur 
poses. ; 

Any of our members wanting pe«ligree 
rye for seed purposes, by writing to this 
office will be directed where they an ob- 
tain it to best advantage. No time should 
be lost in getting in touch with the farm- 
ers in your vicinity. If you have a mailing 
list, use it; if you have none, you can un- 
doubtedly borrow one, or use the telephone 
or, better still, drive out into the country 
and make personal calls. Results «re de- 
sired, doing our full share for more and 
better bread, and incidentally helping t 
put Wisconsin again on the wheat map, 
which will also mean added prestige and 
prosperity for our farmers and state 
millers. 


NOTES 


The Johnson Mercantile Co., W\ “an 
burg, Wis., is establishing a flour and fee 
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department and enlarging its store and 
warehouse. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for July was 26,000 bbls, against 
11,000 in June and 36,000 in July, 1916. 


The board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce adopted resolutions on Aug. 
1 prohibiting tra ing in September corn, 
and fixing a settling price at $1.65. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co. is 
making good progress in the work of 
erecting a new dairy feed plant to replace 
the burned unit. It is estimated that the 
new Jill will cost between $100,000 and 
$150,000. 

Robert Eliot, a charter member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and one of the 
earliest grain merchants of Milwaukee, is 
dead, aged 88. Mr. Eliot was president of 
the board in 1883-84. He came to Mil- 
waukee in 1855, and engaged in the grain 
business as Robert Eliot & Co. 


The Mead and Witter interests, of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., operating the Jack- 
son Milling Co., with mills at Stevens 
Point and two other near-by points, have 
indicated that they intend to start work 
soon on a new hydroelectric power plant 
and dam on the Wisconsin River north of 
Stevens Point. . 

t is estimated that between 6,000 and 
7,000 loaves of “war” bread are being sold 
here daily. Some bakers complain that it 
costs more to make “war” bread with an 


oatmeal content than the usual loaves, but 
this is answered by a statement that the 
idea is to conserve the wheat supply rather 


than to provide cheaper bread. 
. H. N. Wutson. 





REFUSING TO SELL 


Does a Miller’s Refusal to Sell to a Particular 
Merchant Give a Right of Action?— 
Decisions Covering the Case 


“Is there any law which forces a miller 
to sell his product to ahy one who wants 
to buy, and can he be forced to sell to 
other dealers in a town where he already 
has an exclusive selling arrangement?” 
inquires a correspondent. 

Both reason and judicial authority sup- 
port an opinion that these questions are 
to be answered in the negative. But 
should it appear in a particular instance 
that a mill’s refusal to deal with certain 
merchants forms part of a combination 
designed to restrict legitimate competi- 
tion in the sale of flour generally in the 
locality, not being mere control by the 
particular mill of the channels through 
which its product is to flow, then it would 
seem to be equally clear that the miller 
might be held liable in damages to a mer- 
chant injuriously affected by the combi- 
nation, or be subjected to prosecution as 
for violating the anti-trust laws. 

Should a mill practically control the 
flour output in a given locality, it is very 
much to be doubted that it could agree 
with customers not to sell to other dealers 
in the same locality, without infringing 
the anti-trust laws, for there would be a 
direct tendency to restrict competition in 
the sale of the most important food ele- 
ment known to mankind, But I do not 
find anything in the law to preclude a 
miller, whose product is not a vital factor 
in the flour supply of a particular local- 
ity, from giving exclusive sales rights as 
to his goods in that territory. 

So tar as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned, the Clayton Act expressly recog- 
nizes the right of “persons engaged in 
selling goods, wares, or merchandise” to 
select “their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of 
trade.” Applying this act in the famous 
Cream of Wheat case two years ago, 
Judge Hough, of the United States dis- 
trict court for the southern district of 
New York, pointed out that any law 
Which might purport to require a manu- 
facturcr to sell to persons with whom he 
did not desire to deal would be invalid 
as an unconstitutional deprivation of 
property rights. 

Affirming Judge Hough’s decision re- 
fusing to enjoin the Cream of Wheat Co. 
from declining to sell its products to the 
Great Atlantie & Pacific Tea Co., the 
States circuit court of appeals 

“Before the Sherman Act it was the law 
that a trader might reject the offer of a 
Proposing buyer, for any reason that ap- 
Pealed to him; it might be because he did 
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not like the other’s business methods, or 
because he had some personal difference 
with him, political, racial, or social. That 
was purely his own affair, with which no- 
body else had any concern, Neither the 
Sherman Act, nor any decision of the 
Supreme Court construing the same, nor 
the Clayton Act, has changed the law in 
this particular. We have not yet reached 
the stage where the selection of a trader’s 
customers is made for him by the gov- 
ernment.” ; 

And what the California district court 
of appeals said in the case of Munter vs. 
Eastman Kodak Co. applies as completely 
to the sale of flour as it does to kodaks: 

“The defendant has the further right to 
sell its goods to whomsoever it pleases, 
and to refuse to sell to particular persons. 
In other words, it was and is within its 
legitimate province as a manufacturer 
and wholesale vendor to select its own 
customers, and, moreover, to sell at higher 
prices to one than to another, provided, 
of course, that such discrimination in 
prices is not the result of a combination, 
agreement or conspiracy between it and 
others the object of which was or is to 
monopolize or restrict trade or commerce 
or to prevent legitimate competition, or 
otherwise to injure the public, the pro- 
tection of whose welfare is the first con- 
sideration of all anti-trust legislation.” 

The Washington supreme court, in hold- 
ing in the case of Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co. vs. Swanson that a mill whose product 
is only a small part of the entire supply 
of flour sold in a given community might 
validly bind retail dealers in its brands to 
maintain a minimum scale of retail prices, 
made the following observations, which 
are pertinent here: 

“It is manifest that a restriction of 
competition between the owners of an in- 
significant part of the entire supply of 
a given commodity could not create a 
monopoly nor injuriously affect the pub- 
lic. . . . The fact that the circumstances 
of each particular case and the situation 
of the parties, in addition to the effect 
on the public welfare, must be considered, 
and that of all circumstances the domi- 
nant consideration is the welfare of the 
public, makes it difficult to state by defi- 
nition, except in the broadest way, any 
rule for determining the validity of any 
such contract as that here involved. . 

“Such a contract as that here in ques- 
tion is of interest to the public only where 
the whole of a given commodity, or a 
measurable approximation of the whole 
of that commodity, is in the control of 
one of the contracting parties, or of some 
combination of which he is a member or 
which dictates his policy. . . . Finally, 
it seems to us an economic fallacy to as- 
sume that the competition which, in the 
absence of monopoly, benefits the public, 
is competition between rival retailers. 
The true competition is between rival arti- 
cles, a competition in excellence, which 
can never be maintained if, through the 
perfidy of a retailer who cuts prices for 
his own ulterior purposes, the manufac- 
turer is forced to compete in prices with 
goods of his own production, while the 
retailer recoups his losses on the cut price 
by the sale of other articles at or above 
their reasonable price. . . . 

“Fixing the price on all brands of high- 
grade flour is a very different thing from 
fixing the price on one brand of high- 
grade flour. The one means destruction 
of all competition and of all incentive 
to increased excellence. The other means 
heightened competition and intensified in- 
centive to increased excellence. It will 
not do to say that the manufacturer has 
no interest to protect by contract in the 
goods after he has sold them. They are 
personally identified and morally guaran- 
teed by his mark and his advertisement. 

. . His reputation as a manufacturer, 
one of his chief assets, is bound up in 
them.” 

In upholding the validity of a contract 
which gave a dealer exclusive sales rights 
in local territory in the automobile trade, 
a federal court not long ago justly ob- 
served that the fact that he had a monop- 
oly in selling cars of one make did not 
interfere with competition in the sale of 
automobiles in general. The public could 
get just as g cars of other makes from 
other dealers. So, in the case of flour, the 
fact that one or more grocers in a town 
have the exclusive sale of one brand does 
not necessarily mean that they have a 
corner on the local flour market. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for. the week ending 
Aug. 4 was 9,400, or 19% per cent of 
capacity, compared with 3,500, or 7 per 
cent, last week, 28,700, or 60 per cent, a 
year ago, 32,000, or 66 per cent, two years 
ago, and 39,300, or 82 per cent, three years 
ago. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 98,700 bbls, for the week ending 
Aug. 4 made 19,322, or 20 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 16,799, or 18 per 
cent, last week, by 12 mills of 93,060 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 

OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill.Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co, 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Grain Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


NOTES 


Toledo is to become the distributing 
point for beans in the central states. 


Chatterton & Son, Mount Pleasant, 


Mich., are building a five-story bean eleva-- 


tor on Elm Street, located here because of 
transportation facilities. Practically all 
of the beans to be stored in the elevator 
will be grown in Michigan. 





INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 4.—The out- 
put of flour for the week was light, but it 
was encouraging to see some trading put 
over that did not bear the hand-to-mouth 
stamp, though millers here are not fore- 
casting that there will be much doing until 
the atmosphere clears up a bit. Because 
of the condition of wheat sent in from sev- 
eral localities where harvests were hurried 
along, millers have sent out warnings not 
to bring unseasoned grain to market, as 
this has entailed a heavy loss in a number 
of instances. Such grain as has been ac- 
cepted makes a high-grade flour. Gover- 
nor Goodrich, himself a miller and ‘grain 
dealer, has issued a statement suggesting 
caution in harvesting where conditions did 
not warrant it. , 

While the local end of the market was 
not as brisk as the season warrants, millers 
figured that perhaps the delay in getting 
wheat from first hands was responsible. 
Already there is talk of holding the new 
crop until the price touches $3. 

The feed market is holding up, with but 
little available. The price on mixed feed 
is $40@42 ton, bulk. 

NOTES 

Prices on soft winter flour, in jute, were 
quoted at $12.50@13. Wheat sold at $2.30 
here this week. 

Millers in every county continued this 
week their campaign to familiarize the 
farmers with the new federal rules on 
wheat-grading. — 

The first car of oats to reach Indian- 
apolis was received by the Urmston Grain 
Co. It graded No. 3, and was sold to the 
National Elevator Co. 

The Suckow Co., of Frankfort, a milling 
concern, has offered a reward for the de- 
tention of the mysterious man who tried a 
week ago to destroy its plant by dynamite. 


In the $1,000,000 fire at Gibson, Ind., 
early this week, a large quantity of wheat 
was destroyed. The fire was in the Chi- 
cago, Indiana & Southern transfer yards. 


Indiana millers are not at all averse to 
the plan announced at Washington to in- 
vestigate the milling situation as a part of 
the food control programme. It is be- 
lieved this work will be taken up in Indi- 
ana shortly. 

Elevator A, operated as a public eleva- 
tor in Indianapolis, has been leased for 
five years to the Bingham-Hewett-Scholl 
Co., which owns and operates the Indiana 
Elevator Co. This leaves Indianapolis 
without a public elevator, and grain deal- 
ers and millers in general deplore this 
condition. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Aug. 4.—Flour de- 
mand from the Southeast continues active. 
Most sales this week were not for imme- 
diate shipment, but to be shipped during 
August and September. There was a fair 
demand to covet current requirements, 
and shipping instructions were sufficient to - 
prevent any increase in stocks. 

Prices firm, in sympathy with the high 
wheat market. Quotations for soft win- ~ 
ter wheat flour, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, 
were substantially as follows at the close: 
best or short patents, $12.50@13; standard 
or regular patents, $11.60@11.90; long 
patent, 15c under standard; low-grades, 
30@50e under standard. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers, who 
have light supplies, and have not been 
buying, on account of the uncertainty of 
the situation. Quotations are strong, as 
follows: Minnesota spring patents, 140-lb 
jute, delivered Nashville, $13.50@13.75; 
Kansas hard patents, $13.25@13.50. 

There. has been but slight change inthe 
cash wheat situation, with farmers in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky offering a little 
grain, but showing a determination to hold 
until later. No. 2 red wheat is quoted at 
$2.50@2.60, with prices somewhat irregu- 
lar. The mills have about enough wheat to 
cover sales of flour. 

Corn continues strong, with No. 2 white 
quoted at $2.30@2.35. Bolted corn meal, 
$4.50@4.70 per 96-lb bag at Nashville 
mills, with fair demand, notwithstanding 
the highest price ever known. 

Millfeed easier on increased output, 
and demand moderate. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, $37@38 
ton; standard middlings, $46@48. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 148,800 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 66,680, or 44.8 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 61,059 
bbls and 40.6 per cent of capacity last 
week, 77.9 the same week last year, 86.1 
in 1915, 75.2 in 1914, 64.7 in 1913 and 57.3 
in 1912, 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 





- July 28 Aug. 4 
Flour, bbis 11,700 18,400 
Wheat, bus 97,000 44,000 
Corm, bus ...... P 38,500 46,000 
CIGD, “WOR oo ccc vccccseves 36,000 31,800 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last week, 
250 cars. 
Joun Letper. 





Increased government insurance rates 
will go into effect next Wednesday, Aug. 
15, for vessels and cargoes from American 
ports for Europe and for African ports 
on the Mediterranean. The old rate is 5 
per cent; the new, 61% per cent. The new 
rate will apply to America-bound vessels 
from the foreign ports mentioned. The 
war risk insurance bureau at Washington 
announced that the old rate was not 
enough on account of the war zone risks. 
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Very little attempt was made to do 
business this week, largely owing to the 
excessive temperatures. On some days 
the floor was almost deserted. There was 
also the same old objection to trade in 
the uncertainty as to how the food ad- 
ministration law will influence business. 
The buying from day to day is just 
enough to meet current requirements. 

The attitude of the farmers in the 
Southwest seems to be largely responsible 
for considerable of the hesitation. Many 
buyers believe that sooner or later the 
country will have to sell, and that the 
prices that are now ruling for hard win- 
ter wheat cannot be maintained. The 
position of soft winter wheat is not so 
serious, and this is reflected by the fact 
that Baltimore wheat is quoted at $2.30, 
compared with No. 2 hard in Kansas City 
at $2.86. 

This makes a difference of about $2@ 
2.25 bbl between the price of hard winter 
and soft winter wheat flour. As the crop 
of wheat in Kansas and Oklahoma is 
45,000,000 bus less than last year, there is 
excuse for the hard winter wheat not mov- 
ing. Low-grades are quiet. Offerings are 
small and prices relatively are very high. 


NEUTRAL TONNAGE 


The conditions as applying to neutral 
tonnage have not changed appreciably 
during the week, excepting that it is be- 
coming more certain from day to day 
that the embargo will be very strict. 
Again during the week there was a report 
that the Dutch vessels were being unload- 
ed, but those in position to know stated 
that it was the same vessel that got 
aground the preceding week and was still 
being lightered. 

The opinion is that the Dutch are tak- 
ing a very great chance in putting grain 
into the ships this hot weather. It is 
believed that corn will soon get out of 
condition, and when it arrives on the other 
side will only be fit for alcohol purposes. 
Oats also will deteriorate. The possibil- 
ity of damage to other articles is serious, 
and the little saving in expenses from 
storage can scarcely make up for the risk 
of serious loss, 

The Norwegian vessels are not taking 
the same chance, but are waiting in bal- 
last for authorization from Washington 
in order to load and sail. Developments 
indicate that some of the Dutch vessels 


L: A. Viviano 


will go to the allies or to the Belgian 
Relief. The position as understood here 
is that the Dutch will furnish the neces- 
sary steamers for the Belgian Relief, and 
will furnish all their surplus steamers for 
trade from America to non-dangerous 
points, in exchange for food and supplies. 
The Dutch have about 2,000,000 tons, of 
which it is believed that fully 1,000,000 
could be released. 

The Norwegians are also making the 
same proposition, excepting that they 
have not made any stipulation regarding 
the non-dangerous zones; they have about 
2,000,000 tons surplus. If, as proposed, 
these vessels may be used on the coast- 
wise trade or to South America and the 
Far East, it will release a number of 
allied vessels and possibly Japanese boats 
to go to European points. 


NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB 


At the outing of the New York Flour 
Club, July 26, a number of snapshot pic- 
tures were taken of members, which are 
reproduced herewith. The following notes 
concern the gentlemen thus represented: 

J Sim was born in Canada, has 
spent a good part of his life south of the 
line; for several years he was_ sales- 
manager for the Quaker Oats Co. in Chi- 
cago; later came to New York for the 
same concern; he took the management 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
in 1912, and has met with success; as 
shown by the picture, he plays as hard 
as he works. 

B. H. Wunder started in the flour-busi- 
ness about 17 years ago in the employ 
of E. G. Broenniman, but 10 years ago 
started in on his own account as a mill 
representative; for the last several years 
he has successfully handled the account 
of the Big Diamond Mills Co; he is treas- 
urer of the New York Flour Club, and 
has been accused by the unregenerate of 
keeping as tight a grip on the finances of 
that organization as he does on the base- 
ball shown in the picture. 

Tully C. Estee has represented the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. in New York for 
so long that the memory of the writer 
runs not to the contrary; besides being 
fond of selling flour, he has a strong 
hankering for motor-cars, and he pos- 
sesses several; he is the only man in the 
trade who can represent his name by 
four letters thus: T. C. S. T. 

E. O. Challenger was born on the island 
of St. Kits; came to New York as a young 
man, and entered the employ of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. as a feed 
salesman; about 16 years ago he started 
in business for himself, and during most 
of that time has represented the account 


B. H. Wunder 


T. C. Estee 


of the George Urban Milling Co., though 
he has some others; he is president of 
the New York Flour Club, and wears the 
“smile that won’t come off.” 

H. J. Greenbank started in the flour 
business about 25 years ago in the em- 
ploy of Samuel Bell & Sons, Philadel- 
phia; later came to New York to repre- 
sent the Duluth Imperial Milling Co; 
when this mill became part of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. he joined forces with 
Jacoby & Bogert, one of the older flour 
houses, which has now become Bogert & 
Greenbank; Mr. Greenbank is chairman 
of the flour committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange; recently he finished 
a summer home at Deal Beach, N. J. 

L. A. Viviano started in the flour. busi- 
ness as a boy with his father about 18 
years ago; not many years afterwards he 
succeeded to the business, which he has 
since conducted; he has during the ensu- 
ing years increased the number of his 
friends, until now he is looked upon as 
one of the popular younger men in the 
flour trade. 

Ansel S. Leo has been in the flour busi- 
ness in New York about eight years; he 
has built up a successful trade; he han- 
dles the accounts of several mills, doing 
a good business for them all; he is a 
member of several lodges, is popular in 
the flour trade; lives in Elizabeth, N. J. 


NOTES 


J. H. Shinnock, of the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. was on 
*change this week. 


Adoniram Clark, of Clark & Allen, 
grain dealers, died at his home last week, 
aged 90. He was the oldest member of 
the New York grain trade. 


During a storm, lightning struck the 
flour mill of C. N. Brinkley, State Line, 
Pa., and burned it to the ground. The 
loss was large, but the mill was insured. 


American railroads during July or- 
dered 5,520 freightcars, Since Jan. 1 the 
number ordered for domestic use has. been 
55,381, as against 54,096 during the same 
period of 1916. 


There were received in New York re- 
cently 7,000 tons of Australian flour on 
its way to France. This is in all proba- 
bility only one of many such shipments 
which will be made throughout ‘the crop 
year. 

Captain David J. Roberts has recently 
retired from the position of marine su- 
perintendent of the Cunard Line, which 
he has held for 13 years, and it is under- 
stood that he will take a position with a 
local shipping firm. Captain R. G, Pal- 
frey is now acting marine superintendent 
of the Cunard Line. 


Giovanni Starace, one of the oldest 
members of the Produce Exchange, died 
last week at his home in Brooklyn, in his 
seventieth year. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with Funch, Edye & Co. was 
founder of Starace Bros., steamship 
agents, and for the last 10 years was con- 
nected with Hartfield, Solari & Co. 

The new organization of W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., received the congratu- 
lations of its friends in the flour trade 
Aug. 1, on which date the arrangement 
went into force. Light refreshments 


E. O. Challenger 


Snapshots of Members of the New York Flour Club Taken at its Outing on July 96 
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were served in the company’s Offices, and 
most of the representative men in the 
flour trade availed themselves of the . 
portunity to wish the concern good |);- 

Governor Whitman, of New York, . 2 
Governor Edge, of New Jersey, have an- 
nounced the following members of ‘he 
Joint Harbor Development Commis: ion 
created by the legislatures of the ‘wo 
states last winter. From New York: 
Arthur Curtiss James, of Phelps, D: ige 
& Co; E. H. Outerbridge, president of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce; 
William R. Willcox, formerly chairman 
of the Public Service Commission for the 
first district. From New Jersey: De\\ itt 
Van Buskirk, Franklin B. Ford ani J 
Spencer Smith. The commission will] «on- 
sider plans for the co-ordination o{ the 
facilities of the port and for the rvlief 
of freight congestion. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocnester, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The ‘jour 
output of the Rochester mills this \cek 
was 9,200 bbls, of which 6,000 were s)): ing 
wheat flour. This represented 45 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 7,700, 0; 38 
ee cent, last week, 9,900, or 49 per cent, 

st year, and 12,700, or 63 per cent, two 
years ago. 

In the flour market, buyers took only 
enough for immediate requirements. \ili- 
ers were not anxious to obtain orders, as 
cash wheat was hard to buy. Shipping 
directions came in moderately. 

Spring patents were reduced 2350c 
bbl. A few sales were made at $11.25@ 
14.50, wood, Boston, which was more than 
New York would give. Locally, patents 
were offered as low as $14, wood. Mills 
do not expect any improvement until new 
wheat is received. Very little old flour is 
in storage here. 

Spring clears were ottered at $1.25@2 
under patents, but only a few sales were 
made at $12.50@13.25, wood, Boston. De- 
mand from. bakers was light. Spring low- 

rade flour was offered at $8.25(08.50, 
jute, Boston, but met with little demand. 

Inquiry for winter wheat flour increased, 
many wanting quotations on the new crop. 
Mills, however, were not able to do much 
business, owing to a difference of opinion 
as to prices. It is thought new wiiecat is 
not going to be much cheaper than old, 
and mills are not inclined to quote much 
lower on new than old flour. Old winter 
straights advanced 20@30c.bbl, with a few 
small sales at $12.10@12.20, wood, |3oston. 
Local buyers paid $12.40@12.60, wood. 

New-rye flour will be a little lower than 
old stock, as new rye is quoted 20c bu 
under the old. Old-rye flour met with a 
moderate inquiry at $12, wood, |}oston. 
Rochester paid $12.40, wood. 

Graham flour prices advanced 10c bbl. 
A few small lines were sold at $10.25, 
wood, Botson. Stocks here are lig!it, and 
city buyers paid $10.80, wood, for small 
lots. Entire wheat flour was firm at $13.20 
@13.30, wood, Boston. Demand was lim- 
ited. 

Millfeeds were higher and scarcer than 
ever. The light offerings were clea: val up 
closely, and at the end of the wee! mills 
had little to offer. Spring bran wis sold 
at $41, in 100’s, Rochester, by some mills, 
while others got $43.50, Boston. \\ inter 


e 


H. J. Greenbank 
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bran was in demand at $42, in 100’s, 
Rochester. 

Spring middlings sold at the record 
price of $56, in 100’s, Rochester, or $58, 
Boston. There was a brisk demand, with 
small offerings. Winter middlings brought 
$54, in 100’s, Rochester. Cracked corn 
and corn meal advanced to $98@100 ton, 
just double what it was a year ago. 


NOTES 


The first new wheat brought in here 
this week was of fine quality. 

New rye was quoted 20c bu under old in 
the local market. -The crop is of good size 
and {ine quality. Very little will be ready 
for grinding for two weeks. 

Farmers in Genesee County cut their 
wheat this week, and the crop reached 75 

er cent of a full yield. The yield of oats 

is the largest for years. One head of oats 
measired 11% inches in length, and con- 
taine! 105 kernels. 

Mectings were held this week in dif- 
feren' parts of western New York to stim- 
ulate interest in the “Million Acre Wheat” 
propo-ition advocated by the New York 
State Food Commission. C. R. White, 
superiitendent of this district, conducted 
the meetings and instructed the farmers 
in the methods of getting the best results. 
He said that at the present time the con- 
sumption of flour in New York state is 
940 lbs per capita per year, while the state 
is producing only 25 lbs per capita. 

R. J. ATKINS. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—There is no 
change to report in the local flour market 
this week, nor for all New England. 
Prices varied but slightly, as bakers and 
distributors are holding off in expectation 
of lower prices. An occasional small lot 
for immediate shipment was the extent of 
purchases, just enough to cover pressing 
needs. 


Flour stocks are dangerously low bere 
and in other New England cities, flour men 
are much concerned over the situation. 


Supplics are so low that there must soon 
be a scramble to secure flour for immedi- 
ate use. Bakers and distributors have 
refused to buy more than enough to carry 
them along from week to week, and house- 
hold supplies are being steadily reduced. 

There is practically no demand for new- 
wheat flours, and no purchases have been 
made for shipment beyond Aug. 15. Only 
a few mills are offering new flours, and 
these are mostly in Kansas. 


“<0 WHITE BREAD” MOVEMENT 


The request of Food Administrator En- 
dicott, of the Massachusetts Committee on 
Public Safety, that all hotels and clubs in 
the state use no white bread during the 
week beginning Aug. 6, is meeting with 
general approval, hotel men and restau- 
rants generally being heartily in accord 


with the movement. The same plan has 
also been recommended to the general 
public, 


Mr. l:ndicott believes that fully 15,000 
bbls white flour will be saved in Massa- 
chusetts alone by the substitution during 
next weck of corn meal, graham flour, rye 
flour and other substitutes, despite the 
fact that the supply of these commodities 
is at a low point in New England, while 
the price is as high as, if not higher than, 
white flour. He figures that fully 70,000 
bus wheat will thus be saved to be shipped 
to the allies, 

The General Baking Co., C. F, Hatha- 
way’s Sons, Friend Bros., Ine. Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co., R. 
Marston Co.. Ward Baking Co., Pratt 


Bread (o. and many of the large restau- 
rants have indorsed the plan. 
The flour salesmen here look with more 


or less disfavor upon the scheme, as they 
figure that the already high prices now 
quoted on the substitutes will be “boosted” 
still higher, while the sale of flour will not 
be helped a particle. 


NOTES 


The Boston Flour Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital. 

The stock of flour in Boston Aug. 1, 
1917, as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, shows a decrease in the quantity 
held for local use. On that date there 
Were 27,237 bbls for domestic consumption, 
compared with $1,774 on July 1 and 32,866 


& year ago, 
Lous W. DePass. 
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BALTIMORE 

Batrimore, Mp., Aug. 4.—Flour scarce 
and firm. A good demand prevailed for 
the popular grades on spot and for quick 
shipment, such as spring, Kansas and soft 
winter straight, but light offerings re- 
stricted trading. Undesirable stock was 
not wanted at any price. New flour was 
preferred to old in the case of hard and 
soft winters, though occasionally some- 
thing was done in old or part old at a 
slight premium, especially as regards soft 
winters. Quotations were fairly steady 
except on spot or near-at-hand stuff, 
which was generally higher. The weather 
for most of the week was intolerably hot 
and against business. 

Springs steady and quiet. Fancy short 
patents at the close were quoted nominally 
at $13.75@14; standard brands, $13.40@ 
13.65; long patents, straights and cut- 
straights, $12.90@13.15; first clears, $11.50 
@11.75; second clears, $9.50@10,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 20@30c more 
in wood. Sales confined principally to a 
little spot long patent. Clears particularly 
hard to move, even at reductions. 

New soft winters were higher and want- 
ed, but only for spot or quick shipment. 
Patents closed nominally at $10.90@11.15, 
wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40@45c less in 
bulk or buyer’s package; new near-by 
straights, $10.10@10.35, bulk or buyer’s 
sacks; 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 40 
@45c more in wood. Patent was compara- 
tively slow, but several cars of new near- 
by straight were sold at $10@10.35, bulk, 


for immediate shipment. Good new near-- 


by straight was offered at $10.25, cotton, 
at the close, without takers. The biscuit 
companies have supplied the local buyers 
with old flour at prices showing a good 
profit. 

New hard winters were a trifle steadier, 
but inactive. Short patents at the close 
were nominally $18@13.25; long patents 
and straights, $12.50@12.75; clears, $10@ 
10.50,—-98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20 
@30c more in wood. Something was done 
with the leading bakers, and a few of the 
jobbers were ready to trade, but the latter 


* were unable to come to terms. 


Receipts of flour for the week, 53,648 
bbls; destined for export, 46,694. 


NOTES 


Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 70; number now in port, 51. 


George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co, 
grain and feed, is in the West on business. 


The Canton Cern Products Co., of this 
city, has increased its capital stock to 

Of the 200,007 bus new southern wheat 
received here so far this season, only 2,400 
have graded contract. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,947,094 bus—202,858 wheat, 366,472 corn, 
1,079,632 oats and 298,132 barley. 

Edward Eugene Harvey, of Palmer, 
Harvey & Co., wholesale grocers, died 
July 31, after a brief illness, aged 64. 

Receipts of new rye this week were 
2,538 bus; range of prices, $1.75@2.10, 
with one lot of choice old selling at $2 bu. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 1917, 1,785,732 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,606,045 for same period last 
year. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for August consists of Joseph C. 
Legg, Charles H. Dorsey and J. Murray 
Wharton. 

Flour is arriving in very bad shape by 
some of the lake lines, many of the sacks 
being torn, with contents caked, and short 
in weight. 

Some mills are now making a difference 
of 40c bbl between short and standard 
patent, owing to the poor demand for the 
lower grades. : 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 21, 


"1916, to Aug. 4, 1917, 539,971 bus; year 


ago, 377,571. Range of prices this week, 
$2.15@2.35; last year, 851, @92c. 

James H. Gambrill, Jr., and Cornelius 
Staley Gambrill, both of the Gambrill 
Grain Products Co., have applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce, 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 4; 1917, 200,007 bus; same 
time last year, 596,144. Range of prices 
this week, $1.50@2.35; last year, 80c@ 
$1.38. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has allowed the railroads at this point to 
advance their storage rate on flour Ic bbl 


eee Heng Oe ee against 
formerly. 

Major M. A. Reckord, president Reck- 
ord Mfg. Co., operating the Bel Air (Md.) 
Roller Mills, has been recommended for a 
lieutenant-colonelcy in the Maryland na- 
tional guard. 

Visitors were a representative of J. 
Zwaardemaker Hzn, Ltd., Zaandam, Hol- 
land; Frank J. Ludwig, of Charles M. 
Cox & Co., millfeed and grain, Boston; 
Hugh Humphreys, grain, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co. is selling some of its boats, be- 
cause of the increased operating expenses, 
but will maintain its line of steamers be- 
— Baltimore, Savannah and Jackson- 
ville. 

Some of the new southern wheat now 
arriving here and grading under govern- 
ment inspection Nos. 3, 4 and 5 soft red or 
sample grain, and selling at 10@1I5c bu 
below the contract rate, formerly would 
have graded No. 2 red, and brought the 
full market price. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in July, 
6,672,359 bus; exports, 2,656,359. Re- 
ceipts in July, 1916, 8,783,416 bus; exports, 
11,257,798. Receipts at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 1917, 50,065,136 bus; ex- 
ports, 43,607,489. Receipts from Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 1, 1916, 81,887,428 bus; exports, 77,- 
978,987. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrazo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—While some 
of the mills are doing practically nothing, 
others are selling a fittle flour, and it is 
wanted at-once. One manager reports the 
stocks of flour extremely light, and figures 
that it will take some fast work on the part 
of the mills to deliver the goods when the 
call for flour comes. 

There is no wheat on the market, every- 
thing offered having been cleaned up yes- 
terday, and at very high prices, but the 
millers had to have it. Unless something 
shows up next week, more mills will have 
to shut down. 

The best inquiry for spring wheat flour 
is for clears and low-grades. Everybody 
appears to be sold so far ahead on these 
grades that they will not offer any. 

Winter wheat flour is dead, according to 
representatives here, it being impossible to 
get buyers interested in either old or new. 
Old short patent is quoted at $12.30, stand- 
ard at $12.05, and pastry at $11.50; new 
short patent, $11.80; standard, $11.55; 
pastry, $10.80,—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

The local retail trade is loaded with 
flour, and the weather is too hot for home 
baking. 

Rye flour is scarce and higher, with a 
fair demand. No. 1 is quoted at $12.50, 
straight at $12.20 and blended at $10, in 
wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are again higher, with offer- 
ings limited to an occasional car at the 
advanced prices. Some mills claim they 
could get any price asked for mixed cars 
containing mostly feed. Canadian mills 
are sold so far ahead that there is no 
prospect of their interfering with the 
market on this side for some time, and the 
local mills have all they can do to fill their 
contracts for the next month. 

a are particularly scarce and 
wanted. The same is true of red dog and 
flour middlings. Winter feeds are higher 
than last week, and inquiry good, but little 
obtainable. Bran was quoted at $42.50, 
middlings at $52.50, and mixed feed at $45, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is dull, owing to 
the. high = asked. Hominy feed is 
searce and strong. No change in gluten 
feed, and offerings very light. Cottonseed 
meal firm. Oil meal higher, and demand 
fair. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and firm. 
Oat hulls higher, sellers.asking $25, re- 
ground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 79,450 bbls, representing 
47 per cent of capacity, compared with 
58,500, or 35 per cent, last week, 115,200, 
or 69 per cent, a year ago, 119,700, or 87 
per cent, in 1915, 108,300, or 79 per cent, in 
1914, and 111,700, or 81 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 
Stocks of wheat -here are about 620,000 
bus, of which 252,000 are Canadian. Last 
year there were 4,650,000 bus in store, 
3,133,000 being Canadian. 
Receipts of feed by lake have fallen off 
steadily the last three years. For the sea- 
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son ending July 31, 318,750 sacks were 
— ast year, 412,710; in 1915, 679,- 
1 

C. Lee Abell will build a 1,000,000-bu 
elevator here, and also contemplates erect- 
ing a mill and warehouse on the same site. 
Mr. Abell has been interested in elevators 
all his life. 

Donte of wheat by lake for the week 
were only 352,500 bus and of oats 1,129,000, 
all of which came from Canada. Flaxseed 
receipts were 246,000 bus, and barley 233,- 
000, also from Canadian ports. 

George Urban, Jr., who is deeply inter- 
ested in the “million acre wheat” idea, has 
= some rye from Wisconsin of a 
1igher grade than planted in this state, 
and will distribute it to farmers in this sec- 
tion at cost. 

There was a slump in the receipts of 
grain by lake during July, and the season’s 
arrivals show a heavy falling off compared 
with last year. The figures are as follows: 


°1917 1916 1915 
Flour, bbis... 2,058,310 2,053,262 -3,250,031 
Wheat, bus.. 44,261,502 68,143,456 22,771,734 


Corn, bus.... 1,495,247 473,540 13,322,931 
Oats, bus.... 26,017,512 15,821,755 4,420,631 
Barley, bus.. 2,897,151 2,512,825 1,740,970 
Rye, bus..... 216,995 186,000 112,447 


Flaxseed, bus 2,925,011 1,244,012 


eeeeee 





Totals .... 77,813,418 88,381,588 42,368,713 


E. BanGasser. - 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpui, Pa., Aug. 4.—The flour 
market was unsettled and irregular dur- 
ing the week, and prices were reduced 25 
@50c bbl. Demand was light, buyers lack- 
ing confidence and operating only from 
actual necessity. When forced to come into 
the market for supplies, purchasers were 
generally able to satisfy their requirements 
from second hands. 

Spring patent was offered on the spot 

at $13, wood, while the mills generally - 
were firm in their views, asking around 
$13.75, wood, and in some cases slightly 
higher figures. Spring clears were offered 
at $12, and in one or two cases slightly 
lower figures, but the mills generally want 
around $12.75, wood. 
_ Kansas flours were dull and largely 
nominal on a basis of $12.25@12.75 for 
clears, and $13@13.75 for patent, both 
wood. 

There was not much doing in winter 
flours, and prices were reduced about 50c 
bbl to a basis of $11.25@11.75, wood. 


NOTES 

Dundas Bros., of this city, will open an 
office in Washington, D. C., about Sept. 1. 

The Commercial Exchange adjourned 
bog close of business, Friday, until Mon- 

ay. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 21,010,- 
952 bus, against 28,105,694 for the same 
time last year. 

The four-story gristmill, owned by L. 
T. S. Wagner, near Parkerford, Pa., 
burned July 27; loss, $10,000. 

W. J. Grandfield & Co., steamship and 
export agents, have removed to 211-214 
Mariner and Merchant Building. 

The Keystone gristmill at Coudersport, 
Pa., built in 1858 by Ira Canfield and 
Harry Lord, is being dismantled. 

The Morrow Milling Co. has been incor- 
porated to mill flour and other food prod- 
ucts from grain; capital stock, $200,000. 
Incorporators, C. L. Rinlinger, M. M. 
Clancy, Wilmington, Del; Clement M. 
Egner, Elkton, Md. 

The Girard Point Storage Co. has con- 
veyed its grain elevators and about 92 
acres of ground at Penrose Ferry Road 
and Pennypacker Avenue to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. Included in«the con- 
veyance are piers 1 and 2. 

. Samvet S. Dantets. 





Italian Order on Flour 

The Gazetta Ufficiale, published, at 
Rome, contains an order given by the Gen- 
eral Commission on Consumption relating 
to the bolting of flour. The order forbids 
the production from grain, selling, holding 
with intent to sell, or in any manner to 
‘put into commerce bolted flour which shall 
yield more than 90 per cent. 

Wheat associations must demand from 
the mills, and for every quintal (220.46 
lbs) of wheat delivered, 90 kilos of flour 
and 10 of by-products. Bakers are for- 
bidden to produce, sell to any person 
whomsoever, or in any manner put into 
commerce, bread made with flour bolted 
so as to yield more than 90 per cent. 
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Supplies of soft wheat flours have been 
reduced to a point where distributors 
have been compelled to come into the mar- 
ket, and a fairly wide buying movement 
was experienced during the week. It was 
strictly a small-lot trade, and mills re- 
fused to sell for later than Sept. 1. The 
uncertainty as to what effect government 
regulations will have in the milling in- 
dustry continues to cause mills to exer- 
cise extreme caution, and this has been 
greatly intensified by the refusal of farm- 
ers to sell new-crop wheat. Moreover, 
the quality of the new wheat is as yet 
uncertain, and with a large part of the 
crop of very light weight the number of 
bushels of wheat which will be required 
to make a barrel of flour introduces an 
element of great uncertainty in determin- 
ing a price for new-crop flour. Quota- 
tions for soft wheat flour remain at $11.40 
bbl, in 49’s, for blue-stem family patent. 

There was a quite general inquiry dur- 
ing the week from southern and south- 
eastern states for new-crop flour, - and 
some of the interior mills have made 
bookings. The aggregate of sales, how- 
ever, is small, and most mills reftise to 
even quote prices. Atlantic seaboard ex- 
porters have also been in the market for 
round lots of Pacific Coast flours, but 
mills have shown no interest in this busi- 
ness. 

The improved tone in the soft wheat 
flour market has not been extended to 
hard wheat flour, and bakers are only 
buying where absolutely obliged to do so 
for current needs. Montana first patent, 
in 98’s, is quoted at $13.10@13.80 bbl; 
Dakota first patent, $13.70@ 14.45. 

There is a good, but somewhat less keen 
demand for millfeed. Local bran is quot- 
ed to jobbers at $34 ton, and shorts at 
$37. 

FARMERS REFUSE TO SELL 

Very little new wheat has been con- 
tracted by the farmers, and they now 
almost universally refuse to sell at the 
present market or even to make counter- 
offers. The short crop strengthens them 
in their views of higher prices, and while 
a few weeks ago they would have sold 
freely at $2 bu, their ideas are now de- 
cidedly higher. Had the food control bill 
been promptly passed by Congress, large 
supplies of wheat would now have been 
contracted for at reasonable prices, but 
with every day of drouth working further 
injury to the crop, growers show abso- 
lutely no interest in the $2 minimum. 

Grain houses are bidding $2.18 bu, 
country points, prompt delivery, for blue- 
stem, and $2.25 for September and Octo- 
ber, but are getting no wheat. Most of 
the mills have short supplies of old wheat, 
and are in the market for new wheat at 
$2.30 bu, prompt delivery, coast, but are 
not able to obtain more than an occa- 
sional car. 


The Harvest 

Wheat-cutting is general in many sec- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest, and sam- 
ples of new wheat are being received. 
The\ crop is very spotted, some sections 
having produced a fine full-weight qual- 
ity of wheat, but in most districts the 
wheat is badly shriveled and pinched by 
heat and drouth. The crop is, however, 
unusually free from smut. 

Estimates of the yield from Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho must be 
further reduced by another week without 
rain, and it is improbable that the total 
yield will exceed 50 per cent of normal. 

The Montana crop has suffered further 
injury from the continuation of the 
drouth. The consensus of the milling 


and grain trades places the state’s yield 
at 40 to 50 per cent of the last year’s 
crop. \In certain sections, notably in 
Yellowstone County, the drouth was less 
continuous, and 75 per cent of last year’s 
yield is promised. In the Judith Basin 
the yield will not exceed 40 per cent of 
last year’s crop, but the quality of the 
wheat is excellent. 
WASHINGTON 

Pasco Flour Mills Co., Pasco: Harvest- 

ing has started in this section, and thresh- 


. ing to date indicates that the damage has 


not been as great as we had expected. 
While the quality will be lower, on ac- 
count of grain being pinched, we are of 
the opinion that Franklin County will 
produce more wheat than it did last year, 
as the season was earlier than in other 
sections of the state and hot weather did 
not do so much damage. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg: 
Fall and winter wheat tributary to Waits- 
burg and Athena should be good for 80 to 
85 per cent of normal crop, The spring 
wheat is not in as good appearance, as 
the excessively hot, dry weather has re- 
duced the prospects both in quantity and 
quality. The outturn of the spring wheat 
is not as nearly settled as is the winter 
wheat, but should there be a continuation 
of the cool, dry weather now prevailing, 
spring wheat tributary to our mills gives 
promise of a yield of about 60 per cent 
of normal. 

Columbia River Milling Co., Wilbur: 
Our crop conditions are very poor, the 
worst we have had in many years. Don’t 
believe we will have to exceed 50 per cent 
of a crop in this section, due to hot weather 
and lack of rain. Six weeks ago we had 
prospects of a bumper crop, but the hot 
weather seems to have burned it up. On 
the night of July 28 we had a very heavy 
frost, which also did a great deal of dam- 
age to the green wheat. We are not only 
going to have a very short crop, but it will 
be of a very poor quality. In 27 years’ 
experience in the Big Bend country have 
never seen as poor a quality wheat raised 
as we will have this year. A great deal of 
our wheat will not test over 50 Ibs, and will 
not be surprised if some of it went below 
that. 

OREGON 

Peacock Mill Co., Freewater: Harvest 
operations have been going on for the past 
10 days in a small way in the lighter land 
district, and from samples secured, most- 
ly barley, believe that the quality is going 
to be better than we expected 18 to 20 
days ago, and the yield in most cases 
perhaps 90 per cent of normal. Quite 
a good deal of the wheat will show a 
pinched condition, some of it to a con- 
siderable extent, but believe that in this 
district it will grade better than our 
crop did two years ago, with a very small 
amount of smut. 

MONTANA 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Billings: 
There is a large quantity of wheat raised 
on the irrigated lands in the Yellowstone 
and Rock Creek valleys. This acreage 
was largely increased this year and the 
wheat is doing nicely. Spring wheat only 
is raised on this irrigated land. These 
crops are somewhat behind the bench-land 
crops, but are maturing now and promise 
a very good yield. On the bench lands 
cutting of winter wheat is general and, 
taking all in all, the winter wheat will 
make but slightly less than the average 
yield. The acreage, however, was con- 
siderably reduced last year, and there was 
a small amount of winter-killing. Prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the amount of last 
year’s crop will be harvested. Spring 
wheat on the bench lands is quite poor. 
The acreage is very large, but right 
straight through a yield of 8 to 10 bus 
will be the average. 

Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Mis- 
soula: The consensus of opinion in the 


Bitter Root, Flathead and Black Foot 
valleys is that there will be half a crop 
of wheat and about the same of oats. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown: 
The crop outlook in Fergus County is 
somewhat improved, not because of the 
additional moisture received, but because 
of the wonderful drouth-resisting ca- 
pacity shown by the wheat plant, both 
spring and winter. We expect Fergus 
County to yield about 40 per cent of the 
crop of last year, and the wheat gives 
promise of being of splendid quality. 

Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., Cas- 
cade: As to crop conditions hereabouts, 
the quality will be excellent, while in 
quantity it will be about half a crop. The 
weather was too hot and dry during July. 
Cutting of hard winter wheat is in prog- 
ress, and of spring wheat will commence 
in about two weeks, 

IDAHO 

Mark P. Miller Milling Co., Moscow: 
Crop very poor. Spring grain very late. 
Not more than half crop in this country 
this year. 

UTAH 

Husler Milling & Elevator Co., Salt 
Lake City: Would judge that we are going 
to have rather less than an average crop in 
Utah and Idaho territory. The deterio- 
rated condition of the crop has _ been 
caused by continued dry, hot weather up 
to a week or 10 days ago. 

WYOMING 

The J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan: 
The wheat crop in this territory is late, 
and has been seriously damaged by the 
dry, hot weather of the past six weeks, 
I should say that spring wheat will make 
about 50 per cent of a crop and winter 
wheat possibly 60 per cent. No thresh- 
ing has been done up to the present time. 
Cutting of winter wheat has commenced, 
and will be quite general by the latter 
part of this week. 


NOTES 


Axel Angell, of Chr. Angell, Christi-— 


ania, Norway, mill agent, who has been 
in Seattle for about two months, left on 
Wednesday for Minneapolis. 

Shipments of flour from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) in July: to Cali- 
fornia, 38,715 bbls; Europe, 32,340. 
Wheat shipments, 293,180 bus to Europe, 
307,380 to California. 

Rolled oats are quoted at $10.25 bbl, 
90-lb sacks; rye flour, $11.75 bbl, 49-lb 
sacks; graham flour, $10.75 bbl, 49-Ib 
sacks; buckwheat flour, $11.75 bbl, 45-lb 
sacks; pearl barley, $8.25 per 100-lb sack, 

L. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
has returned from a trip to California. 
He reports moderate stocks of flour in 
that state, with bakers claiming to have 
supplies for 30 to 60 days’ requirements, 
and an inactive market. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Car., Aug. 4.—There is 
only a moderate demand for flour, which 
is unusual at this time of the year. Stocks 
are extremely low, but car or less than 
car business is the rule, with no large 
contracts yet placed. 

Hard wheat flour is unchanged at $13.75 
@14 bbl for Kansas patent and $13.80@ 
14.20 for Montana first patent. North 
Coast flour is firmer at $12 bbl for blue- 
stem patents and $10.50@10.75 for cut- 
off. Local mills are unchanged at $12.20 
for top family patents in 49’s, cotton. 

Millfeed is strong and in good demand, 
with no offers other than an occasional 
car or two, which are quickly absorbed. 
Bran is now $38@39 ton; shorts, $40@41; 
middlings, $58@60; red Montana bran, 
$37.50; red dog, $60. 

The outstanding feature in the local 
grain market this week was the unusual 
strength shown in barley. December op- 
tions sold on Aug. 2 at $2.37 per 100 Ibs. 
Sales were reported at country points at 
$2.47, and sellers in many sections are hold- 
ing for $2.50. Other coarse grains were ad- 
vanced over last week. Quotations: north- 
ern wheat, $3.75@3.85 per ctl for old- 
crop; California, $3.30@3.60 for new; red 
feed oats, $2.20@2.25; white, $2.35@2.40; 
California yellow corn, $4.10@4.25. 


NOTES 


L. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
recently spent a few days here. 

Receipts at San Francisco of flour from 
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Washington and Oregon during July, 227, 
578 ¥4-bbls; wheat, 195,050 ctls. 

R. H. Bonner, San Joaquin Valley rep- 
resentative for Henry F. Allen, is on a two 
weeks’ vacation in San Francisco with his 
family. 

Harvey W. Holmes, for nine years with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. and for the last 
four years its representative in northern 
California, together with Charles A, Black, 
for many years superintendent of mills of 
the Sperry Flour Co. and for the last tliree 
years connected with the sales organiza- 
tion of Henry F. Allen, joined hk. [, 
Harper & Co. on Aug. 1 for the distri}yy- 
tion of mill brands throughout California, 


OREGON 
PortLaANnp, Orecon, Aug. 4.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 3,546, or 11 per cent of capacity, 
against 7,535, or 22 per cent, last week, 
The flour market was steady during the 
week, with patents listed at $11.40 and 
prices well maintained. Bakers have been 





in the market for flour for current re- 


quirements, but there is no disposition to 
stock up against the future. Trade was 
entirely local, with no foreign business re- 
ported. Stocks of old. flour in this terri- 
tory are well cleaned up. The larger mill- 
ers have no more patents on hand than 
they will need to carry them until new 
flour can be put out, which will be at least 
30 days hence. Supplies of export grade 
are also low. 

Millfeed is scarce, and the market js 
very firm. Bran is now listed at the mills 
at $35 ton, shorts at $38 and middlings at 
$45. Rolled barley is quoted at $51, 
rolled oats at $53 and cracked corn at $8], 

There is a moderate demand for old- 
crop blue-stem at $2.35, coast basis, and 
for new blue-stem $2.25 is being offered, 
but there are practically no sellers of 
either. Buyers are not keen for new 
wheat, even at the price quoted, and no 
activity is expected until Congress settles 
the food bill question. 

Oats are very firm at $49 ton, with light 
offerings. Barley is quoted at $15 for 
No. 1 feed grade. 

THE CROP OUTLOOK 

The Oregon weekly crop report says of 
grain: : 

“Lower temperatures permitted some 
improvement, but light scattered showers 
were insufficient to break the drouth, which 
continues serious in all districts. Irrigated 
crops have made splendid growth; other- 
wise oats, spring wheat and corn are only 
poor to fair. The winter wheat, barley 
and rye harvest is general, with fair to 
good yields. The long hot spell caused 
considerable shrinkage in grain, and the 
quality is not the best.” 

NOTES 

The question of resuming trading at the 
Merchants’ Exchange came up ‘at « meet- 
ing of the association on Tuesday, but dis- 
cussion was postponed for two weeks. 

Local receipts during July, compared 
with the same month last year: flour, 18,- 
400 bbls, against 72,000; wheat, 87,100 bus, 
against 378,300; oats, 1,650 tons, against 
4,000; barley, 315 tons, against 595. 

July shipments of wheat were 246,581 
bus to Europe and 24,140 to California, a 
total of 270,721 bus, against 65,293 in the 
same month last year, 882,874 two years 
ago, 523,688 three years ago, 692,283 four 
years ago, and 371,642 in July, 1912. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 28,053 bbls to California and 
5,715 to Europe, the total of 33,705 bbls 
comparing with 46,301 shipped in July 
last year, 55,007 two years ago. 55,901 
three years ago, 93,543 four years ago, and 
30,350 in the first month of the crop year 
1912, 

J. M. Lownspste. 





Dinner to Belgian Mission 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 4.—The Bel- 
gian Mission returned to Washington 4 
week ago, after an extended western trip 
which took them as far as the Pacific 
Coast. They speak in glowing terms of 
their stay in Minneapolis, where, °s they 
say, they found themselves among per 
sonal friends, and where they felt quite at 
home. Monday evening, July 30, Mr. 
Hoover entertained the Mission at dinner 
at the Metropolitan Club, and it was ® 
true Hoover dinner, conforming to his 
ideas of present propriety in respect to the 
menu. Ricwarp B, Wartrovs. 
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Toronto, Ont., Ava. 4, 1917 


CANADIAN MILLERS AND FOOD 
CONTROL 








At a conference between the Canadian 
food controller and a representative gath- 
ering of Canadian millers, held in Ottawa 
on Monday, the situation with regard to 
flour supplies and flour prices in Canada 
was discussed at some length. H. T. Rob- 
son, president of the Wheat Export Co., 
New York, and Colonel ‘Tasker, the allied 
flour buyer in New York, were also pres~ 
ent. 

It was agreed and understood that 
Canada will necessarily have to co-operate 
with and be guided by the action taken in 
the United States in all matters relating to 
flour control, and until the American pol- 
icy is announced nothing very definite can 
be done here. 

In the meantime a committee of millers 
was appointed to confer and co-operate 
with Mr. Hanna, the food controller. ‘This 
committee consists of: W. A. Black, man- 
aging director Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; W. W. Hutchison, general 
manager Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; Colonel Labelle, managing 
director St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; J. E. Macfarlane, general 
manager Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; D. A. Campbell, managing 
director Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; W. 'T. Moore, president Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association, Meadford, Ont; 
C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Millers’ 
Association, ‘Toronto. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The millers of Canada are now selling 
the last of their old-crop flour. Demand 
is all for immediate use, and is good. 
Stocks in buyers’ hands have reached a low 
point. ‘There is a little exporting to New- 
foundland and the West Indies, and the 
allied buyers in New York have also 
bought some here. Mills mostly are run- 
ning light. 

Prices for flour are still at the level es- 
tablished on July 18, and it is not likely 
there will be much, if any, change until 
the public policy of the country with re- 
spect to control of prices for ensuing crop 
year has been decided. Quotations: Mani- 
teha first patents, $12.90 bbl; seconds, 
$12.50; first clears, $12; winter blends, 
$12.30; 90 per cent winters, $12. Straight 
cars of winter flour, in bags, f.o.b. To- 
tonto, $11.20. 

MILLFEED FIRM 

Buyers are taking all the millfeed they 
can get, at firm prices. Premiums are 
readily paid for straight cars of bran or 
shorts, ()uotations: bran, in mixed cars with 
flour, in bags, $35 ton; shorts, $41; mid- 
dlings, $11@45; feed flour, $3.25 per bag; 
reground oat hulls, in bags, Ontario mill 
points, $21 ton, 


NEW-CROP WHEAT 

New-crop Ontario soft winter wheat is 
how in the market at $2.35 bu, car lots, 
country points, a few sales having been 
made on this basis. Old-crop winter wheat 
IS scarce and dearer at $2.55@2.60, car 
lots, country points, Western spring wheat 
is Offering at bay ports at $2.48, car lots, 
rs track, with some asking 2c over. this 
rice, 

CEREALS 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are in good de- 
mand at steady prices. The prevailing 
vine for mixed-car lots of rolled oats is 
a 1.10 per 90-Ib bag, delivered to the 
ntario trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
ea Gold dust corn meal, 98-lb bags, 

29 in car lots, $5.65 ih small lots; fancy 


yellow corn meal, 98-lb bags, $4.75 in car 

lots, $4.90 in small lots. White corn flour, 

98-lb bags, $6.20 in car lots, $6.35 in small 

lots. Hominy grits, $6.50@6.75; peart 

hominy, $6.50@6.15; yellow hominy, $4. 
WEATHER AND CROPS 

Ontario has experienced a week of very 
hot and dry weather, which has brought 
the grain crops rapidly to maturity and 
necessitated a hurried call for harvest 
help. The crops are splendid and, if har- 
vested in good order, will give this prov- 
ince an abundance of all grains this year. 
Help is very scarce. 

NOTES 

The mill of the Woodburn Milling Co., 
Ltd., Glencoe, Ont., burned July 31. It 
had a capacity of 200 bbls, and the loss is 
given at $40,000. 

The only coarse grain now to be had in 
this market is oats. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern are worth 8lc bu in car lots at bay 
ports, a decline of 5c. 

W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn., who 
is interested in the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw and Calgary, was one of the 
millers who attended the meeting last 
Monday in the office of the food controller, 
Ottawa. 

A few scattered sales of United States 
soft winter wheat flour have been made in 
eastern Canada lately. This is new-crop 
flour, and seems to be cheaper than local 
supplies. Some United States winter 
wheat is also finding its way into Canada. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Aug. 4.—There have 
been no changes in flour prices this week. 
Domestic demand -has been moderately 
good, with indications for improvement 
later in the month. 

One of the biggest of the western mills 
this week had an inquiry for large quanti- 
ties of flour for immediate shipment, from 
Seattle, Portland and San *Francisco. 
These contracts were, however, declined, in 
accordance with the pledge recently made 
by Canadian millers, whereby their prod- 
ucts were assured to the allied govern- 
ments and domestic consumers. 

Mills are asking, today, for top patents, 
$12 bbl; seconds, $11.50; first clears, 
$10.60,—net, in 98-lb bags, delivered to the 
retail trade in mixed-car lots at Mani- 
toba points. 

The demand for millfeed is very strong. 
The large mills say they cannot produce 
sufficient to meet the demand. Bran and 
shorts are again higher, and are now sell- 
ing at $2@3 above last week’s quotations. 
Net prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb 
sacks, straight- or mixed-car lots, per ton: 
bran, $35; shorts, $39; special middlings, 
$46; red dog or feed flour, $52; oil cake, 
$45. : 

Prices for rolled oats and oatmeal are 
unchanged. Government orders are keep- 
ing all the cereal mills running to capac- 
ity. Price of rolled oats at country points, 
$4 per 80-lb bag, delivered; granulated 
oatmeal, $5 per 98-lb bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


Demand for all grades of cash wheat 
has been excellent, eastern buyers and 
government agents taking all the grain 
offered. Prices have held about steady. 
Trading in October wheat has been some- 
what more active. Stocks of last year’s 
crop are getting low, and _ deliveries 
throughout the week have been light. 

Closing prices, in cents per busliel, on 
each day of the week: 








- Cash———,_ Future 

in 2n 3n Oct. 
Buby. 80 ss. sews 240 237 232 228% 
i ae SN 238 235 230 224% 
Aug. 1 . 238 235 230 221% 
Aug. 2 .. 240 237 232 224 
Aug. 3 .. +. 240 237 232% 227 
Aug. 4 . 240 237% 232% 226 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Cash oats of all grades have been in 
good demand. On Saturday, No. 2 Cana- 
dian western closed at 761,¢c bu, in store, 
Fort William. Cash barley closed at 
$1.22, and cash flaxseed at $3.35. 


CROP ESTIMATES 


Further scattered rains over the prairie 
provinces have done much to revive the 
crops. In some sections, grain was too 
severely burned for recovery, but general- 
ly the showers have been beneficial. 

Manitoba’s wheat crop now promises 
well, What is considered a conservative 
estimate places the average yield in south- 
ern sections of that province at 15@20 bus 
an acre. That of northern Manitoba is 
estimated at 30@40 bus. 

Reports issued by the Saskatchewan de- 
partment of agriculture indicate that the 
yield for that province will be light, prob- 
ably 10@15 bus an acre. 

Many of the dry sections of Alberta 
have received rain during the week, and 
conditions have improved accordingly. 
Yield is now estimated at 20 bus an acre 
for wheat. 


NOTES 


Stocks in store in country elevators west 
of Winnipeg on Aug. 1: wheat, 3,585,000 
bus, against 8,232,347 last year; oats, 
1,046,000, against 2,350,334; barley, 155,- 
000, against 306,564; flaxseed 78,000, 
against 102,188. 

Average closing price of No. 1 northern 
wheat at Winnipeg for July was $2.361,, 
compared with $1.173, for that month a 
year ago. Wheat inspected at Winnipeg 
during July, 7,922 cars, against 20,566 
for the corresponding period in 1916. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


MontreaL, Que., Aug. 4.—The volume 
of new business in spring wheat flour has 
been small. Demand was principally for 
lots of 50 to 100 bags in mixed-car lots to 
fill urgent requirements. There is no dis- 
position on the part of buyers to provide 
for future wants, and mills are not seek- 
ing business, owing to the situation in cash 
wheat. The market is steady and prices 
unchanged, with first patent Manitobas at 
$13, seconds at $12.50, and strong clears at 
$12.30 bbl in bags, and 30c more in wood, 
in mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

Trade in winter wheat flour has been of 
a small jobbing character. Offerings from 
Ontario mills and stocks on spot continue 
light. Prices were maintained, with sales 
of broken lots of 90 per cent patents at 
$12.40@12.55 bbl, in wood, and $6@6.15 
per bag, delivered to the trade. 

A few cars of American new-crop win- 
ter wheat flour were purchased recently by 
local dealers for July shipment, and offers 
of more for August shipment at $12 bbl, 
delivered here, were received this week. 

Millfeed is strong, owing to good de- 
mand and somewhat limited supplies. The 
call for bran for shipment to the United 
States is steady, and one milling concern 
reported sales of car lots at $34 ton, f.o.b. 
Fort William. While the bulk of the busi- 
ness on spot has been done in broken lots 
at $35, it was reported that buyers have 
offered as high as $36@37 for full-car lots. 
Shorts are selling at $40 ton, and mid- 
dlings at $48@50, including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

The market for rolled oats is firm on 
account of the small supplies available 
from millers and the high prices ruling 
for the raw material. Demand is some- 
what limited, as is usual during the sum- 
mer months, and only odd sales of broken 
lots of standard grades were made at $4.45 
@4.55 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the 
trade. 

The grain trade has been dull. Sales of 
odd cars of Manitoba feed and sample 
wheat were made at $1.73@1.75 bu, ex- 


track, No. 2 Canadian western oats at 84 
@85c, ex-store, and American No. 3 yel- 
low corn at $2.35@2.40. 


CANNOT EXPORT WHEAT FROM CANADA 

Sir George Foster, in the House of 
Commons on Monday, confirmed the state- 
ment sent out from Winnipeg that the 
Board of Grain Supervisors had prohibit- 
ed the export of wheat from Canada. He 
stated that, since the maximum price of 
wheat had been fixed at $2.40 per bu, it 
had been ascertained that Canadian wheat 
was being taken out of the elevators and 
shipped across the border into the United 
States, where the price of grain had not 
been fixed. He said the Board of Grain 
Supervisors had ample authority to take 
such action, and that the order applied to 
last year’s crop in store. 

WAR HONORS 

Two Montrealers are included in the list 
of Canadian officers who have been brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of War of 
the imperial government for “distin- 
guished service.” These are Brigadier- 
General F. S. Meighen and Colonel C. A. 
Smart. 

Brigadier-General Meighen is at present 
in command of -an infantry brigade in 
England. At the outbreak of the war he 
was in command of the First Regiment 
Grenadier Guards of Canada, and was 
shortly afterwards given command of the 
Fourteenth Royal Montreal Battalion. 
After some months at the front he re- 
turned to Canada and_ recruited the 
Kighty-seventh Battalion. Before that 
battalion left for overseas he was given 
his present command in England. In civil 
life, General Meighen is president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and 
is also on the directorate of many large 
corporations, including the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. 

Colonel Smart, C. M. G., is member for 
Westmount division in the Quebec legis- 
lature, being elected in 1912 and re-elected 
by acclamation in 1916. Colonel Smart is 
in business life the president of Smart- 
Woods, Ltd., and served as commanding 
officer of the Sixth Hussars and the Thir- 
teenth Scottish Light Dragoons, before 
the war. Early in the war he placed his 
services at the disposal of his country, and 
was given the command of a cavalry bri- 
gade in England, with the rank of colonel. 
He was made a Companion of St. Michael 
and St. George in the King’s birthday list 
last June. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Aug. 4.—There has 
been no change in quotations for flour this 
week. Prices ruling today are as follows: 
Manitoba, first patent, $13.40 bbl; first 
clear, $12.90; Ontario blended flours, 
$12.85. All quotations are for car lots in 
wood, f.o.b. track, St. John. Halifax, 5c 
more. 

Feeds unchanged. Manitoba and On- 
tario mills are offering middlings at $42 
ton and bran at $37. Manitoba feed flour 
rules at $63 ton, with Ontarios at $64, or 
$3.20 per bag. 

Rolled: oats and standard oatmeal are 
up 20c bbl, the former being quoted at 
$9.60 and the latter at $10.55. 


Atrrep E. McGintey. 





Dr. Nansen, head of the Norwegian 
Food Commission now in this country to 
confer with the government at Washing- 
ton on shipments to Norway, is reported 
in an eastern paper to have asked for 
15,000,000 bus of wheat, or six bus per 
person for the population of 2,500,000. 
Professor John Eiseland, of the University 
of West Virginia, in a letter to the New 
York Times says that this is the amount 
which the average person consumes in a 
year. 
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CHICAGO, AUG, 4 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 








tail merchants .......++e++% $13.60@14.00 
Spring patent, jute ..........+. - 18.10@13.65 
Spring straights, jute .......... 12.35 @12.65 
Spring clears, jute ........++++. 11.00@11.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... 7.00@ 8.50 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .......... 6.25@ 6.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 13.20@13.40 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute (new)... .$11.75@12.50 
Straight, southern, jute (new).. 11.00@11.40 
Clear, southern, jute (mew)..... 9.75@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute (new) ice tore 





Patent, 95 per cent (new)....... 2.60 @13.00 

Clear, Kansas, jute (new) 10.75 @11.25 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute .......... $11.75 @12.25 

Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 10.75 @11.25 


MILLFEED—tThe market is slow, as buy- 
ers anticipate a decided decline when mills 
begin operations. Locally there is but little 
buying. Spring wheat bran is firm at $40 
-ton; middlings, $50; red dog, $60; winter 
bran, $40; winter middlings, $55,—in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Receipts increasing, and milling 
demand good, eastern millers taking bulk of 
the higher grades. Close on Friday was 
weak, and 2c lower than Thursday for red 
winter, but unchanged for hard. No. 2 red 
sold at $2.55 spot and $2.50 to arrive; No. 3 
red $2.50, and soft No. 3 red $2.40; No. 4 
red, $2.40@2.48; No. 2 hard, $2.68; No. 3 
hard, $2.55@2. 66; No. 2 red, August ship- 
ment, September price; No. 2 hard, shipment 
by Aug. 15, was 15c over September; all- 
August shipment, 5c over September; No. 1 
northern nominally $2.85 @2.90. 

CORN—Strong and at the highest level 
known. Offerings light. Industries buying. 
No. 2 white sold at $2.43@2.43%; No. 2 yel- 
low, $2.35%@2.36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.35@ 
2.36; sample grade, $2.29@2.34. 

OATS—Sold well, offerings of new increas- 
ing and market unsettled. New No. 3 white 
sold at 80c; standard, 81c; old No. 3 white, 
80@83%c; standard, 83@83%c. 

RYE—More offered, and demand fair. No. 
2 sold at $2.10@2.12; No. 3, $2.02% @2.06%; 
sample grade, hot, $1.80. 

CORN GOODS—Prices sharply higher. 
Mills sold ahead. Grits $5.84, meal $5.83, per 
100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
—Receipts— oe 
1916 





1917 1916 917 
Flour, bblis..... 66 139 59 108 
Wheat, bus.... 120 1,737 107 539 
Corn, bus...... 638 2,338 407 1,270 
Oats, bus...... 1,104 3,461 963 2,182 
Rye, bus... . 16 58 2 21 
Barley, bus.... 77 432 21 118 





MILWAUKEE, AUG. 4 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood...... $14.00 @14.25 
Hard spring straight, wood..... 13.25 @13.50 
Fancy clear, jute .......+seeees 11.00@11.50 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......... -@10.70 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 2 40@10. 00 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 2.560@13.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn ates, 

100 lbs, cotton, white......... -@ 5.58 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, yellow ....... -@ 6.58 

MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, $39; 


standard fine middlings, $49; rye feed, $38.50; 
flour middlings, $54; red dog, $63; hominy 
feed, $68; oil meal, $55,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced 9@10c, with demand 
good for choice. Receipts, 11 cars. No. 1 
spring, $2.85@3; No. 2, $2.75@2.97; No. 3, 
$2.15 @2.65; No. 2 red, $2.58@2.65; No. 3 red, 

$2.48@2.55; No. 2 hard, $2.62@2.70. 
No. 1 spring No. 2 spring No. 3 sprg 


Monday ...$2.85@2.95 $2.75@2.85 $2.15@2.60 

Tuesday .. 2.85@2.95 2.78@2.88 2.15@2.65 

Wednesday 2.93@2.96 2.90@2.96 2.75@2.85 

Thursday.. 2.95@3.00 2.90@2.97 2.75@2.88 

Friday - 2.95@3.00 2.90@2.97 2.75@2.88 

Saturday*.. vee cote @ovee 
*Holiday. 


BARLEY—Prices are unchanged. Malt- 
sters and brewers were in the market for 
choice. Receipts, 61 cars. The movement 
of new has commenced, and offerings are 
expected to be more liberal from now on. 
Medium, $1.49@1.60; No. 3, $1.49@1.55; No. 
4, $1.45% @1.49; feed and rejected, $1.20@ 
1.40. 

RYE—Prices unchanged. Millers and 
shippers were. in the market for small lots. 
Receipts, two cars. No. 1, vo aie 065; No. 
2, $2.02@2.03; No. 3, $1.95@2. 

CORN—Advanced 5@7c. , 110 
cars. The local trade bought freely of yel- 
low and high mixed, while millers bought all 
white offered. No. 3 yellow, $2.27% @2.33%; 
No. 4 yellow, $2.27@2.33%; No. 3 mixed, 
$2.27@2.32%; No. 3 white, $2.33@2.40%. 

OATS—Prices unchanged. Demand was 


good at all times, and offerings were taken 
each day. Receipts, 112 cars. Standard, 
80% @83c; No. 8 white, 79@82%c; No. 
white, 78% @82\%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
18,480 63,580 8,686 63,157 
13,750 652,675 8,766 14,838 
147,400 9,120 104,220 28,620 
Oats, bus.... 211,680 260,560 206,321 455,980 
Barley, bus.. 94,250 134,320 13,050 45,260 
Rye, bus..... 1,186 9,440 9,480 6,940 
Feed, tons... 640 §©3,581 3,137 6,779 


KANSAS CITY, AUG, 4 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent... .$13.00@13.20 ist clear.$11.75@12.25 
Straight. 12.40@12.75 Low-gr.. 9.50@10.50 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $13.10@13.30 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $12.10@ 
12.40 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,”” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Bran is a trifle easier, due 
to a combination of less urgent demand and 
somewhat better offerings from mills. Shorts 
are as much wanted as ever, and there is 
an unsupplied demand at firm prices. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $2; brown shorts, $2.40; arev. $2.60; 
white, $2.75; corn chop, $3.78 @3. 

WHEAT—Increased receipts 1a an ex- 
cellent demand, most of it being for local 
and outside mills. Considerable is being 
taken to go to the Northwest, and much soft 
wheat is being bought to go to mills which 
normally grind only hard. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, $2.86@ 
2.89; dark and ordinary, $2.80@2.86; No. 3, 
fair to choice Turkey, $2.83@2.87; dark and 
ordinary, $2.77@2.83; No. 4, fair to choice 
Turkey, $2.55@2.84; dark and ordinary, $2.55 
@2.84; soft wheat, No. 2, $2.66@2.70; No. 
3, $2.59@2.68; No. 4, $2.63@2.65. 

CORN—tThe small offerings were quickly 
taken up by very urgent demand for ship- 
ment to feeders. Distillery buying is also 
said to be a factor in the very great demand 
for corn at further advanced prices. Quota- 
tions here were up 8@10c on the week. Cash 
prices: mixed corn, No. 2, $2.26; No. 3, $2.25 
@2.26; white corn, No. 2, $2.40; No. 3, $2.39 
@2.40. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wh’t, bus.1,181,250 3,190,800 949,050 1,220,400 
Corn, bus.. 106,250 208,750 76,250 281,260 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 





Oats, bus.. 102,000 134,300 178,000 43,500 
Rye, bus... 4,400 2,200 3,300 1,100 
Barley, bus. ..... 9,800 1,400 9,800 
Bran, tons. 460 400 1,560 3,140 
Hay, tons.. 6,504 5,460 4,080 2,424 


Flour, bbls. 2,750 6,500 36,250 58,750 


NEW YORK, AUG. 4 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$12.70@13.20 $13.00@13.50 
Spring first clears. 11.40@11.70 11.70@12.00 
Spring low-grades. 7.00@ 9.00 .....@..... 
Winter patent .... 10.70@11.00 11.00@11.30 
Winter straights... 10.20@10.60 mene 
Winter low-grades. 8.00@10.00 ++ +@... 
Kansas straights... 11.50@12.50 . -@.. 

WHEAT—Very firm, with oa a email 
amount moving from Pennsylvania or Ohio. 
Baltimore is still quoting red winter wheat 
at $2.25@2.30 bu, or 5@15c under the price 
of corn at Chicago, and 60@70c under the 
price of hard winter wheat in Kansas City. 
There is no business for export. The allies 
are awaiting action at Washington, and there 
is nothing to do business with if they wanted 
to. Locally the market is nominal, and quo- 
tations are based on laying the grain down 
from the West. 

CORN—Has advanced to $2.40@2.43 bu. 
A few cars are being sold from day to day, 
but with the scarcity of offerings from the 
interior and the small movements of oats, 
c.i.f. houses that sell corn and oats to come 
forward are almost out of business. The 
prices are so extremely high that there is 
no business doing for export. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at $2.41@2.41%, and No. 2 yel- 
low at $2.43%. 

OATS—Cash prices steady. Buyers are 
taking oats on the smallest possible ecale, 
believing that within a short time new oats 
will be selling on the basis of the September 
delivery. Standards are quoted at 90%c; 
No. 2 white, 91c; No. 3 white, 89% @90c; No. 
4, 88% @90c; clipped white, 90@94c. 

MILLFEED—Fear of a smaller flour pro- 
duction in the West and smaller supplies of 
feed resulted in a stiffening of prices. De- 
mand is not large, but there is a good in- 
quiry. The buying is in rather small lots. 
Quotations for spring bran, per ton, in 
100-ib sacks, to arrive, $41; standard mid- 
diings, 100’s, $51; red dog, $65. City feed: 
bulk bran $40.40, 100-lb sacks $42; heavy 
feed, in bulk $50.40, 100-lb sacks $53; flour 
a 100’s, $63; red dog flour, $64, in 

8. 

CORN MEAL—Market very firm for all 
grades. Offerings are small, and there is 
very little to be had either on the spot or to 
arrive. Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, 
export, bbl, $9.25@10.25; fine yellow, 100’s, 
$5.10@5.25; white, 100’s, $5.25@5.35; coarse, 





100’s, $5.25@5.35; hominy, bbl, $10; granu- 
lated yellow, $11.15 bbl; white granulated, 
$11.30 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.25 @5.35. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with small supplies. 
Prices are quoted at $10@10.25 for new to 
arrive and $11.25@11.50 for old spot. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 4 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,938 bbls and 3,928,836 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 





Spring favorite brands ......... $14.00@14.25 
Spring patent .........+--seeee 13.00 @13.75 
Spring first clear ..........2e+. 12.00@12.75 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent...... 14.00 @14.25 
Winter straight ............+6.6 11.25@11.75 
Kansas patent .....cccceceecees 13.25 @13.75 
Kansas straight ..... Sieavense « 13.00@13.50 
Kansas first clear ....6..+.++05% 12.25 @12.75 


MILLFEED—Firm and higher, the output 
from mills being very small. Demand fair. 
Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks..$.. 3.50 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 40. By Sr 00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
rye rer cree ieee 41.00 @ 42.00 
To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 40.50@ 41.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 
TD GROMER oc ctins ctvrseddocvcons 56.00 @57.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 
100-Ib sacks .......-eeeeeeeee 50.00 @52.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-Ib sacks. 59.00 @60.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 50.00@52.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 47.00 @ 48.00 

WHEAT—Nominal, in the absence of spot 
offerings, and quotations are omitted. Re- 
ceipts, 77,030 bus; exports, 254,454; stock, 
791,254, 

RYE FLOUR—Demand fair, and the mar- 
ket ruled steady under light offerings. Quo- 
tations: $10@11 per 196 lbs, either in wood 
or sacks. 

CORN—Offerings light, and prices ad- 
vanced 5c. Trade was slow, and values were 
largely nominal. Receipts, 171,954 bus; ex- 
ports, 285,761; stock, 433,987. Closing prices, 


per bu: 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE . 
Western No. 2 yellow .......+0- $2.35 @2.40 


CORN PRODUCTS—Market firm, and 
again higher in sympathy with the continued 
upward movement of raw material. Offer- 
ings were light, but demand was only mod- 
erate. Quotations: 100-1b 

Bbls sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$10.00@10.10 $4.95 @5.00 
Gran. yellow meal... 10.20@10.30 5. 
Gran, white meal.... 12.20@12.30 6.05@6.10 
Yellow table meal... 10.00@10.10 4.95@5.00 
White table meal.... 11.70@11.80 5.75@5.80 


White corn flour.... 13.00@13.10 6.45@6.50 
Yellow corn flour.... 12.00@12.10 5.85@5.90 
Pearl hominy ....... 12.30@12.40 6.10@6.15 
Hominy and grits, 

CBSO ceccccscceecs - 8.00@ 3.10 ....@.... 


OATS—tThere was but little cation, and 
the market declined 2@2%c. Offerings on 
the spot were light, and values were nomi- 
nally firm at the close. Receipts, 481,241 


bus; exports, 348,017; stock, 784,681. Quota- 
tions: 

WHO. B WRG cecccccscccnccscene 91% @93 
Standard white ........eseeeee 91 @91% 
BEG, B WRG 2c ccccnicccessrccce 90 @90% 
BUG. 6 WMICO ccc cccccccccceccsese 89 @89% 


OATMEAL—There was nothing offering, 
and the market was nominal, so quotations 
are omitted. Pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
offering at $6.10@7.80. 

According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in July were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
Jaly, BOLT ..cscsess 126,809 1,747,649 790,432 
June, 1917 ........ 174,354 5,711,621 287,770 
July, 1916 ......... 145,514 3,348,215 495,456 
July, 1915 ......... 136,828 714,120 81,857 
Exports— 
Tualy, 1917 ..cceceee OL seve 1,904,059 245,857 
June, 1917 ........ Oe 5,135,693 316,969 
July, 1916 .......:. 43,332 2,829,667 259,316 
July, 1916 ......... 68,558 1,181,206 71,168 





ST, LOUIS, AUG, 4 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140- * jute bags: 
5 





Fancy patent 2.75 @13.00 
Straight ......... . 20@12.60 
First clear ...... « 10.00@11.00 
Second clear ’ 9.00@ 9.50 
OWHRNOES odie cet csstiessvecseor 8.00@ 8.50 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton .........$11.25@11.50 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 10.65@10.90 
Extra fancy, in jute ........... 10.25 @10.50 
BOGGRE: GOR \.< Keb csc cccsiwesiée - 9.00@ 9.50 
Low-grade ......... shevececuse 8.00@ 9.00 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
WOME POCO occ iscvoccsccvcde $11.26 @11.75 
RIES occ cicccvscecssowedeve 10.70@11.00 
CMG 6 vows ats ccce tu setdeeses 10.00 @10.50 


MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $2.03@2.06; hard wheat bran, 
$2; middlings, $2.70. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $2.05; middlings, $2.70. 

WHEAT—Good demand at about 3@4c 
higher, Receipts, 644 cars, against 608. 
Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.60@2.63; No. 2 
red, $2.55@2.61; No. 3 red, $2.55@2.58; No. 
4 red, $2.56@2.57; No. 6 red, $2.43@2.55; No. 
2 hard, $2.72@2.92; No. 3 hard, $2.67%. 

CORN—In good demand and 6c higher. 
Receipts, 181 cars, against 160, Closing 


” Plour, bbis.. 


prices: No. 2 corn, $2.32%; No. 2 yellow, 
$2.32@2.82%; No. 2 white, $2. 37. 


CORN GOODS—City meal, $10.05 bbl, £o.b, 


in wood; grits, hominy and pearl icq! 
$10.55; cream meal, $10.35. , 

OATS—Demand quiet and 4@6c lower, 
Receipts, 349 cars, against 224. Ch sing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 77%c; standard, i7@ 


77%c; No, 3 white, 77@77%c; No. 4 white 
74%c; No. 2 mixed, 72@75c; No. 3 mixeq’ 
73 @73%c. : 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $2.10. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMEN's 
-Receipts—  —Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
58,585 70,500 56,060 94,730 
Wheat, bus. 868,815 1,847,418 621,260 +,880 
Corn, bus... 328,427 242,400 244,850 6,410 
Oats, bus... 645,625 768,400 481,100 2\i,979 
Rye, bus.... 14,620 20,553 4,020 530 
Barley, bus. Peoce 1,600 1,210 ...., 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (1:Us) 


> 


Aug.4 July 28 ug. 5 
1917 1917 1916 
No. 2 red wheat... 21,995 20,224 3 : 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 926 926 
BU. -F COPMs cccseces -t0680 6,820 
No. 2 white corn... eee 
No. 2 yellow corn.. ..... 1,240 
No, 2 oats ........ 389 389 
Wo. 8 white O@tS... seece § cece. 
No. 3 white oats... 1,432 1,263 
Standard oats ..... ORG CP! 1a b.e0 ce 
Pes Be WE oe ah6.6 500s heb ode eecece 








BOSTON, AUG, 4 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bb!, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $14.50 14.85 
Spring, Minneapolis ............ 14.10 14.15 
og) eS ee 12.75 @13.50 
Spring first clear, in cottom .... 11.00 /012.50 
Kansas paterit, standards, sacks. 12.75 713.25 
WIEtet PRLORE fs codeeesceiivsces 11.50 @12.50 
WIter  GtGRIG cc cciccccaccede. 11.25 @11.75 
Winter first clear C6 scm eceseses 11.00 @11.50 

MILLFEED—Offerings of wheat feed were 
small this week, and high prices were quoted 
on most grades. Demand was slow Oat 


hulls held higher, but quiet. Gluten, hominy 
and stock feeds were firmly held, with light 
offerings and quiet demand. Cottonseed and 
linseed meals quiet, but firm. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $38@40; winter bran, $38.50@ 
40.50; middlings, $48.50@52; mixed feed, $47 


@50; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $61.50: oat 
hulls, reground, $29.50; gluten feed, $55.88; 
hominy feed, $72.40; stock feed, $64; cotton- 
seed meal, $51@53. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—A high range of 
prices quoted on corn meal, with light offer- 
ings and quiet demand. Oatmeal firm|y held, 
but quiet. Rye and graham flours dul!. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, im wood: granulated 
corn meal, $10.50; bolted, $10.45; feeding, in 
100-lb bags, $4.46@4.48; cracked corn, in 
100-lb bags, $4.48@4.50; rolled = oatmeal, 
$10.50; cut and ground, $12.08; rye flour, in 
sacks, $10.25@12.50; rye meal, $8.45 @8.70; 
graham flour, $9.75 @13.50. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
~-Receipts— —Stocks— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis.... 15,526 36,430 ..... 








Wheat, bus... ..... 481,657 68,950 3 
Comm, BUS...65 ose 70,100 3,001 424, 
Oats, bus..... 32,540 103,277 773,440 5° 
BVO. DUBcccvie seead.. dere 1,13 16,639 
Barley, bus... 1,090 17,006 ..... 10,840 
Millfeed, tons. ive ~~ @ecce ceote 
Corn meal, bbis 250 3 acess iNees weees 
Oatmeal, sacks .... 500 2 teen 
Exports during the week: wheat, 120,386 


bus; oats, 314,257. Since Jan. 1, wheat, 
6,956,340; corn, 1,059,444; oats, 7,595, 


RECEIPTS DURING JULY 











1916 
Flour, bbls 102,385 
Wheat, bus 1,008,552 
Cer WE ois se carekeaeen 165,499 
Oats, bus ...... 57,096 
ROG Os ss 5 ees sw eke ke 717 
Barley, bus 60,240 
Millfeed, tons ........... 35 160 
Corn meal, bbis ......... 275 892 
Oatmeal, cases .........+. 425 3,030 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... i aie pee 750 
BUFFALO, AUG. 4 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, ca! one 
Sprin 
Best patent @ 14.50 
Straight ..... woes 18.75@14.00 
First clear .. woos 12.25 12.50 
Low-grade ........ 6.7 ay 
Die 
Rye, No. 1 ..... Soceavecvccocece o hed 
Spring bran, per tom ........+-0+++:°: $41.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ....... . 51.00 
Flour middlings, per ton .........-+--> 59.00 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton ...... 63. 2 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......- . Th 5 
Gluten feed, per ton ..........++++>> 53. be 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom ......----: = 
Corn meal, table, per ton ......---- 108 
Cracked corn, per tom ....+.+++-+-:> ey 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.. 63 * 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ......---- ey 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... +s 4 
Oat hulls, reground, COM coccccceesss> r* 
offer- 


WHEAT—Millers picked up all t! 3.13 
ings of No, 1 northern, paying $2 att 
the latter price at the close, yesterd)* of 
the other offerings of different «¢° =" 
spring were also cleaned up, leaving * ae 
market for next week. Winter whea' « ae 
only grades under No. 2 being on the : . _ 
and those were disposed of at the clos 


a 


gape@ese aoe 
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20,386 
heat, 





August 8, 1917 


Quotations: No. 2 white, No. 2 red and No. 
2 mixed, $2.60; No. 3 of the above grades, 
6c less,—on track, through billed. 


CORN—Buyers had corn coming and were 


not in the market, and receivers preferred to 
sell. The advance was only 3c for the week, 
and all .offerings were cleaned up at the 
close. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $2.38; No. 3 
yellow, $2.37%,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Easy all week, as new oats are ex- 
pected in @ few days, and the market closed 
sick on old, Closing: No. 2 white, 84%c; 
standard, 84%c; No. 3 white, 84c; No. 4 
white, 88¢,—on track, through billed. 

No offerings of barley or rye, and no de- 
mand. 





TOLEDO, AUG, 4 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and* round 
lots, f.0.b, Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ........ eee - - $13.60 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent scocacesevcccccceccveces $11.10 @11.30 
Straight .occcrceccceecvessccees 11.00 @11.20 
Clear .cccccsegcccccccccscccese 10.60@10.80 


MIIl.LFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b, Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .......:e eee cence $40.00 
Mixed fe@A .cccesececcerrervessevces 45.00 
MiddliNGS wee eee career ecceernevecnee 50.00 
Oi] meal, in 100-Ib bags ............. 53.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ........ 7.50 

WHEAT—Clesing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash July Sept. 

Monday *...eseee. $2.65 $2.65 $2.21 
Tuesday .ecwweees 2.73 2.73 2.15 
Wednesday weevee 2.50 ote 2.15% 
Thursday ..c.eees 2.49 2.28 
Friday ..ccccedes 2.47 2.26 
Saturday*® .wsewes sone sees 

*Holiday. 


Receipts last week, 51 cars, 28 contract; 
year ago 329, 282 contract. 

cCORN—Receipts, 8 cars, 5 contract; year 
ago 40, 35 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 11 cars, 5 contract; year 
ago 52, 14 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus.. 34,800 481,000 2,000 66,600 
Corn, bus.... 6,000 45,600 2,800 7,600 
Oats, bus.... 9,600 105,600 7,200 12,300 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 4 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. . .$13.95@14.20 


Spring patent .....ccccerccccves 13.60@13.85 
Spring straight .....scccccccces 13.10 @13.35 
Spring first ClOMP ....c.scccccas 11.70@11.95 
Spring second clear .........+..+-. 9.70@10.20 
Winter patent, special, new..... 11.05 @11.15 
Winter patent, MEW ........006- 10.90 @11.00 
Winter straight, new .......... 10.55 @10.80 
Winter first clear, mew ......... 10.15 @10.40 
Hard winter patent, new....... 13.20@13.45 
Hard winter straight, new...... 12.70@12.95 
Hard winter first clear, new.... 10.20@10.70 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 10.25@11.00 


MILLFEED—Practically $2 ton higher, but 
wobbly at the advance. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $40@41; spring 
middlings, $50@51; soft winter bran, $42@ 
42.50; soft winter middlings, $50@651. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement ‘in- 
creasing but demand small. Receipts, 242,- 
641 bus; exports, 202,858; stock, 1,191,646. 
Closing prices: contract spot, $2.35; contract 
August, $2.30. 

CORN—Advanced 10c, with demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 328,279 bus; ex- 
ports, 366,472; stock, 915,911. Closing prices: 
contract spot, $2.30; No. 3 domestic white, 
$2.30; choice near-by yellow cob, bbl, $10.75 
@11, 


OATS—Steady, with movement and de- 
mand large. Receipts, 760,664 bus; exports, 
1,079,682; stock, 1,104,926. Closing prices: 
standard white, 92c; No. 3 white, 91c. 

RYE—Down 15c, with demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 8,748 bus; stock, 418,- 
933. Closing price of old No. 2 western for 
export, nominally $2, at which a sale was 
made during the week. 





DULUTH, AUG. 4 


FLOUR—Mill quotations ae round or car 

lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth 
Aug. ‘4 1916 

First patent, wood...$13.80@14.00 $7.20@7.30 
Second patent, wood. 13.60@13.80 7.10@7.20 
Straight, wood ..... 13.40@13.65 7.00@7.10 
First clear, jute..... 11.50@11.75 5.50@5.70 
Second clear, jute... 10.50@10.75 3.75@3.90 


Red dog, jute ...... seee+@ 6.20 2.80@2.90 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, eel Dulut ag" 


4 
Med. semolina, jute.. eee soa. 75 $7. 1097. 20 
Patent, jute ........ 25@13.50 6.40@6.50 
Cut-straight, jute... i 50@12.75 5.90@6.00 
RYE FP LOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Aug. 4, were: 
family blend, $11.75; pure white, $12; pure 

dark, $9.75; dark blend, $9.25. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbls 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Ps 4.°3,170 Aug. 6..32,125 Aug. - 7.14,890 
pod 28..22,775 July 29..25,315 July $1..14,155 
pwd 21..26,390 July 22..12,946 July 24..14,560 
uly 14..19,620 July 16..21,000 July 17..12,615 
Foreign flour shipments for weéks named: 


1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Tueod’ cc1+ Aug. 6. 9,870 Aug. 7. .... 
uly 28.. .... July29.. .... July.8l...°.... 
July 21.. 2... July 22.. 


cone Sully 34... .s... 
July 14.. - July 16.. 1,785 July.17.. . 
ae AT—Suspension of trading in futures 
Ps _ in no prices being quoted or any 
Tet ngs put through the last of the week. 
7 A terminated at the maximum, $2.99%, 
pl ght business. Old contracts were well 
‘am up, only default on delivery being a 
a lot. Pending announcement of govern- 

nt policy regarding prices and handling, 


Not even cash 


the trade will not operate. 
prices are made locally. Mills picked up an 
occasional car, but drew on their stored 
stocks to cover milling requirements. Buy- 
ing of Canadian wheat seems to have been 


profitable. Last week four cargoes were 
brought in from Fort William, aggregating 
550,000 bus. The heavy trade was supposed- 
ly the result of the embargo against ship- 
ments of Canadian wheat to this country. 
Some has gone east by boat for milling ac- 
count, and local and Minneapolis mills own 
part of it. Stocks increased 221,000 bus, 
standing now at 541,000, compared with 8,- 
131,000 a year ago. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel, spot and July: 


-Spot durum—, 


No.1 No. 2 July 
Pg , RE ree |) re @257 262 
TEP BO . cccccecece |. err @260 265 
SURF GR vSecicccéas } Se @258 263 
MUR. B64 Lccccvevee: oss coves @. oes 
Aug. 5, 1916....... 132% 129% @130% ees 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents per bushel: 


July No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
BB..9 osade @298 =... @288__—s.a.... @ noes 
Oris taees @298% ..... @293% ..... scene 
Masds. SeuVwEeoecs 04308 iccos 0056. 6@Pebee.s 
Aug. 

A=4.. cease ere rr. TTT eTTe. 3th 
5*... 142 @143 137% @139% ..... @ vswse 

*1916 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye - 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 28 ..... 79% @82% ...@185 80@125 
July 30 ..... 79% @82% @185 80@125 
July 31 86 @89 -@185 80@125 
BOS. Bo ycces sees «+-@185 80@125 
BEE. S veces osceQ@pee -@185 80@125 
. Sl ere ere} i 180@190 90@140 
Aug. 4* Sere -@. eGov. 
Aug. 5, 1916. -@42% 27) @i00 62@ 75 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
Aug. 4 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

7-—Domestic——, ——Bonded—_, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


A 1 447 54 51 55 2 
MPO cvoccce 1 46 BS oar me eee 
Flaxseed .. 364 342 


67 25 9 see 
Barley 41 1,229 1,182 1 133 304 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Aug. 4), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


o— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 





Spring .... 431 570 140 195 603 134 
Durum .... 9 3651 8 1 396 11 
Winter .... 1 69 1 coe B® tee 
Totals... 441 990 149 196 1,007 145 
OMtR. i..005 6 114 98 GS see 77 
Bonded... ... 2 066 12 34 eee 
TRPD veces de oes 20. =... eee eos eee 
Barley .... 30 216 73 1 192 61 
Bonded... ... 6 eee = ese 
Flaxseed .. 43 49 “15 73 S837 ~ ... 
Bonded... 1 eee . . ove ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 4 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7~ Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus carg cars cars 


1 BMPe cease “vee EtG ces eee 2 ese 
1 northern. ... 2,021 35 eee 72 65 
2 northern. ... 921 8 5 98 34 
No. 3 ..... 299 ... eee 45 22 
WO |} sec008 108... eee 14 11 
Rejected .. ... O gee eee eee eee 
No-grade .. ... 13 os “awe 67 1 
Sample gr. See 
Sp’l bin..., 438 1,379 40 *12 *%18 *1 
Totals 438 4,919 83 18 316 134 


Macaroni .. 13 3,106 2 6 105 9 
coe 106 1 


S’western.. 1 39 3 
Western ... ... 1 eee eee eee ees 
Mixed 2.2.00 ove rie 5S 2 162 13 

Totals 451 8,131 86 27 622 169 


*Canadian. 


FLAXSEED—July closed strong at $3.35, 
with the other issues scoring the maximum 
and holding at $3.30 all the week. When 
July expired, trade fell flat. Business is at 
a standstill. Holders are unwilling to sell 
at the limits established by the board, - be- 
lieving them too low in view of the bullish 
crop outlook reported in the Northwest. 
Crushers appear eager to cover current and 
prospective requirements. Bids for cash, on 
track or to arrive, were made at $3.40. A 
meeting is called for Aug. 6 to determine the 
trading policy in futures. Deducting a 50,- 
000-bu cargo shipped but not yet reported 
out of stock, local supplies are down to 
339,000 bus, as against 1,362,000 last year, 
It is claimed car- and boat-shipping instruc- 
tions are in hand which will further reduce 
holdings. By the time the new crop com- 
mences to move, elevators will in all proba- 
bility have stocks worked down to a very 
low point. 





Coarse Grain in Northwest 

Aug. 7.—Corn was in: good demand last 
week, and prices were strong. The past two 
days, market was less active on account of 
beafish crop news, and prices were a little 
easier. No. 8 yellow closed today at $2.24 
@2,26 bu; other grades, $2.20@2.24 

Oats were in fair local demand. Prices 
were above a shipping basis. Today, prices 
broke about 5c, due to the break in Chicago 
cash prices and crop news. ss prices 
today: No. 3 white, 69@70c bu; No. 4 white, 
67 @69c. 

Rye prices dropped about 10c bu last? week, 
due to the heavier offerings of new rye. 
There was a fair milling demand for spot 
stuff. No. 2 on spot closed today at $1.90@ 
1.92 bu; to arrive, $1.75 @1.80. 

Old barley was quiet. NeW barley arriv- 
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ing here has-been of good quality, and 
sold at fancy prices. Closing range today, 
$1.20@1.50 bu. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN - 

Aug. 7.—The September is the only option 
being traded in at Minneapolis now. It has 
advanced 6c for the week, with trading un- 
important. Interest is centered in the cash 
market and the introduction of the new 
federal grades. Top grades sell for $3 bu. 
This seems to be the limit set by mills, al- 
though an occasional car of extra choice 
has brought 2@3c more, to run out to country 
mills. 

Considerable confusion has attended the 
switching from state to federal grades. 
Trade is slowly readjusting itself to changed 
conditions. In the meantime, what little 
wheat there is arriving for sale is sold by 
sample. Each car represents a separate and 
distinct trade in itself. Barely two arriving 
daily will take the same grade, 

Demand throughout the week was pretty 
good. City and interior mills were in the 
market, and daily offerings, which were 
light, were cleaned up early. 

The nominal trading basis is: No. 1 dark 
northern and No. 1 northern, $3 bu; No. 1 
red spring, No. 2 dark northern and No, 2 
northern, $2.95@3; No. 2 red spring, $2.90@ 
2.95; No. 3 dark northern and No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.85@2.90; No. 3 red spring, $2.80@ 
2.90; No, 4 dark northern, $2.75@2.85; No. 4 
red spring, $2.65 @2.80. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 northern wheat: 


Aug. No. 1* No. 2* No. 3* 
2... 290 @300 285 @295 275 @290 


3... 290 @300 285 @295 275 @290 
49... seven @uweee seoee @..... ereee @Deseee 
6... 295 @300 290 @300 280 @290 
7... 295 yond 290 ete" a Md 


No. 

8t.. 139% @143% 136% 139% 128% 0 136% 
10t.. 140% @151% 136% @148% 127% @144% 

*Includes dark northern, northern and red 
spring. 11916. $1915. {Holiday. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, No. 5 and sample 
grade spring wheat: 

Aug. No.4 No.5 8.G. Aug. No.4 No.5 8S.G. 


1...-375 26B%G BST 49... cc cse secce ceees 
2....280 272% 240 6....277% 277% 245 
3....287% 277% 240 7....287% 285 245 
Holiday. 
Closing prices of September wheat: 
ept. Sept 
CT arene ea Bae ae, SP. cccsees a2 
i= B cescasice BBB AUB. 6 wccsccces 227 
Seececnee 226 Aug. 7 .......+. 226 


Au 3 
“Holiday. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
o- No.1 No.2 No.3 Aug. No.1 No.2 No.3 
1....260 255 245 SP civsese éveet coeee 
2....260 265 245 6....260 255 245 
3... .260 255 245 7...-260 255 245 
*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Aug. 5 


Aug.4 July 28 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 650,440 613,000 2,486,400 
Flour, bbis ...... 7,037 10,169 21,370 
Millstuff, tons ... 783 781 2,648 
Corn, bus ....... 55,080 57,570 109,250 
Oats, bus ....<.. + 131,580 131,950 797,720 
Barley, bus ..... 77,250 91,800 370,230 
Rye, bus ...«.. +» 26,000 16,000 33,300 
Flaxseed, bus 20,000 61,000 76,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 5 
é Aug. 4 July 28 1916 

Wheat, bus ..... 229,390 - 329,630 522,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 167,582 127,818 368,020 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,736 10,331 12,892 
Corn, bus ....... 36,000 30,000 59,850 
Oats, bus ....... 212,790 297,440 882,470 
Barley, bus-..... 100,100 128,260 465,450 
BG, BEB covsccee 6,480 13,560 34,800 


Flaxseed, bus ... 2,580 34,720 12,720 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for four days ending Aug. 
4, the receipts of wheat by cars were as fol- 





lows: Cars 
Dark northern spring .......-..+eese0% 6 
BRGUCUNIUTD. GOTO oc ccccctcctncesscccncs 178 
ME TEE EWat close oe ccctvevedeveceee 14 
Red spring humpback ........0..++e0. éee 
AMDOF GUPUM: 2 oi vevccccccccsececsves ° 9 
i, UPPererrrrrerl er rrr rrr rere err rr 25 
MOOG GOGO occ dsc cccsvccvcccedssceses 1 
Mixed Wheat ....ccscccccccccccsosccce 47 
BEE WOE Beco ci cic ces cer veccgces 19 
TEOEE WEROED oc ccccvccccesccsccsccs eee 30 
Yellow hard winter ..........seeeeeees 2 
BAO, WEEDS 0 ccc eee nccnccccncccoeceice 34 
ROG WOT ccc ccc ccccccccccesscccccees 2 
NOE webs ceectoveccdevestccvecsesccs eee 
Hard white 1 
Soft white eee 
Club wheat ose 

BORE oe kdbssericcccspoicuccccccscceses 368 


Comparisons for other years: 











1916 15 1914 

Be. T MAPA wesc cicces 68 1 44 
No, 1 northern ....... 589 188 175 
No. 2 northern ....... 351 105 95 
a BD Cdecocucecsvsteerve 137 8) 32 
© evencepceicvccee 63 37 8 
elected Gees veteeeer 24 5 4 
No-grade ........0+6. 158 7 22 
Sample grade ........ 26 11 Te 
Totals, spring ...... 1,416 435 380 
Hard winter ......... 767 548 424 
Macaroni ........+... 47 20 9 
oo eer rer ies 144 47 37 
Western ........-005- 9 1 1 
EEE cvsestcnsccge 2,383 1,061 851 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
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range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
222@223 77@78 204@205 1156@150 


224@225 76@77 204@205 110@140 


2. 224@225 75@76 200@202 1156@145 

B.ccss0 226@227 76@77 195@200 115@145 

GP. cco ++-@.. cee Deore .62-@... 

6.200. 226 @ 227 73@74 190@191 115@147 

TT.rc0e 83@ 84 42@42%-101@102 66@ 78 
*Holiday. @ 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels Pris omit- 
ted): Aug. 5 Aug.7 
Aug. 4 July 28 1916 1915 

oes 342 








No. 1 hard ..... =—- cae 
No. 1 northern... ... 1 2,201 602 
No. 2 northern... ... 18 1,871 92 
Other grades.... 382 552 3,248 342 

BOOMS .cccsese 382 671 7,662 1,036 
 BERE, eesnene 2,840 BOOS - cceve shave 
oe > srr Wee Bee. besse~ eoeee 
In 1912 ....... 1,392 Weve cheese = tesre 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public. elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus “ omitted), were: 


Aug. 5 —— 7 Aug. 8 

Aug. 4 July 28 1916 915 1914 

COR. o00 1 5 4 8 3 
Oats ... 5 23 258 eee 34 
Barley... 27 54 146 64 216 
Rye .... 6 5 24 4 5 
Flaxseed. 101 100 12 40 137 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 7 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

ug. 7 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood .$13.75@14.30 $6.90@7.70 
Second patent, wood. 13.90@14.15 6.80@7.00 
Fancy clear, jute.... -»»-@12.75 5.60@5.80 
First clear, jute..... 12.00@12.35 —5.20@5.50 
Second clear, jute... 6.50@ 8.50 3.25@3.36 
Red dog, jute ...... eeees@ 6.00 2.75@2.85 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Aug. 7), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ..........005+ $13.00@13.30 
POtemt crccccccdevecvccscgececs 12.90@13.10 - 
WOE sa cebiccisdcccciooscavenne 9.00@10.10 
° MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
AUB. 12... cosces 360,385 232,820 407,935 
Aug. 4... 184,790 359,595 289,555° 387,565 
July 28... 144,160 380,380 269,980 355,505 
July 21... 165,850 380,620 250,340 343,165 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 

BOS. «Th. 00  escess 15,595 6,500 6,755 
AMR. 4... 1,005 
July 28... 3,880 
July 21... 2,695 24, 850 6, 910 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
June 2. 65 56,800 197,746 161,540 000 3,420 
June 9. 66 57,600 204,810 182,450 205 1,110 
June 16, 66 57,600 159,330 197,820 620 3,465 
June 23. 66 57,600 180,585 195,155 615 3,925 
June 30. 66 57,600 167,945 212,040 1,120 4,355 
July 7. 65 57,100 150,040 151,610 315 1,355 
July 14. 65 67,100 169,395 186,740 000 8,835 
July 21. 65 57,100 203,870 218,640 000 8,210 
July 28. 61 54,100 125,410 194,630 1,530 2,500 
Aug. 4.. 53 51,000 118,420 180,205 255 3,930 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 7) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


29, 135 


Aug. 7 Year ago 
WOR .cccccevinces $35. 00@ 36. 00 $19.00@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 45.50@47.00 20.00@21.00 
Flour middlings... 52.50@54.00 26.00@26.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@61.50 28.50@29.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, 7 100-lb sacks: 

Aug. 7 Year ago 
-$40.15@41.15 $24.00@25.00 
Stand. middlings. . 50.65@52.15 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings... 57.65@59.15 31.00@31.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 65.15@66.65 33.50@34.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $84.00@84.50 


Standard bran.. 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 79.00@79.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000-Ibst.... 75.00@75.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 71.00@71.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. - @48.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 12. 30@12. 50 
Core meek, WRITS? .vocusiccccvce 12.60@13.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 10.50@10.60 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 10.25@10.35 


Rye flour, pure dark German*... 9.50@ 9.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* ........ 12.00@13.00 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 11.50@11.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.80@ 9.90 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00 @ 23.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton ... 24.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 32.00@36.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings Hy 00 @ 40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 8.00 @35.00 
Fine seed — OOM ascevs Se. ree 2 00 
Oil cake, 2,000 1 1....@45.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 ibe 100-lb sackst 54. 00@55. 00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {In sacks. {Nominal, 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

rT 





Phila- 
Bos- Balti- del- 
To— ton more phia 
Aberdeen oe f ee éa0ee. ects 
Christiania i eee eove 
Dundee . cece cece 
Glasgow ... - 110.00 115.00 
Hull ... osee 
Leith 
Liverpool 


ease 


Bie at eebin case 
110.00 110.00 110.00 
London 0 ++ 110.00 110.00 
St. John’s, N. F.. 90.00 . coos cove 


Rate from wea dinowe to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘““‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour for 1917 sea- 
son, in cents per 100 lbs, from Minneapolis 
and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Albany Philadelphia ... 
Baltimore Philadelphia* ... 
Baltimore* Philadelphiat ... 
Baltimoret Pittston 
Binghamton .... Portland 
Portland* 
Punxsutawney .. 
Quebec 
Richfield Springs 
Rochester 
Rockland 
Schenectady .... 
Scranton 
Stanstead 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 


20 D G0 mt mt 00 00 Oo mt CO OMS OOS wm MOS wo 


Montreal* 
Mount Morris.... 
New York 
New York* 
New Yorkt Chicago (local). 
Ogdensburg . . 26. 8 Wilkes-Barre ... 

Rates on feed are ic higher than above. 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less, 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. ¢tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


RO 09 BD bO ND DO HE tO ND et BD BS BD 
Poot Soe oom oo oe 
SOS HOS DDS mw MOS WP 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 

Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 23.0 8 
New York. 23.0 
Philadelp’a 22.0 
Baltimore. 21.0 
Portiand.. 23.0 
Montreal... 22.0 17.0 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 60c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


18.0 
17.0 
16.0 
18.0 





c To 
Minneapolis 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 


Chicago 
37% 


Miles City, Mont. . 
Billings, Mont. ...... 
Townsend, Mont. 
Glendive, Mont. 

Helena, Mont. 

Omaha, Neb. ee 
Kansas City, Mo. ..... 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 

Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 

From— From— 
Brandon Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ..... Broadview ... 6 
Medicine Hat..... Swift Current ... 
Calgary .... Saskatoon ..... 
Edmonton i ee% 
Winnipeg ... 
Rapid City 
Lethbridge 
Coronation 

Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


Coutts 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 
Chicago 
9. 


SRYSH eI. 
*4 42+ 2 & Om 


Augusta ....... 
Charleston 
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DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to poin 
named: R 


Ex-lak 
New York ...... 14 
Boston ......... 16 
Philadeiphia .... : 12.6 
Baltimore ...... 11.6 
Richmond ...... 11.6 
11.6 


ST. LOUIS 
Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Baltimore ..... 17.50 


7. eon ° 
Washington .... 17. ro 
Detroit ... 10.9 
Newport ee 17. be 
Richmond, Va.. 17. 
Rochester . 
Cleveland ... 


17.50 
Va. com. ‘points, 17.50 
Indianapolis ... 


Scranton ....... 18.50 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown poe oon 
Baltimore ......14.5 Bos eoee 19.6 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia vebe 28 5 
Troy .....+++-+.-+ 14.56 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........145 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.6 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, from 
va City to points named, in — per 100 
lbs: 


New York ..... 
Boston .... 
Philadelphia .. 
Pittsburgh 
Albany ... 
Syracuse 
Va. com. points 
Scranton 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Detroit .. 
Rochester 
Cleveland 
Louisville .. 

Inland rates on flour for expert, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston .... 
New York . 

Philadelphia 

Virginia ports 

St. John, N. B. 

Baltimore ..... 

Halifax 

Portland, Maine 

Montreal ... 

Through foreign rates on fiour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Cc Aug. 4 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore 1,199 911 969 422 96 
Boston 3 200 eee 
Buffalo 39 or ee 
Chicago .... 85 
Detroit 31 57 
Duluth ase 
Galveston ... 
Indianapolis. 
Kansas City. 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis. . 
New Orleans, 
Newp. News. 
New York... 





Philadelphia. 
St. Louis.... 


543 


Totals .... 5,819 


July 28, 1917 6,890 
Aug. 5, 1916. 44,161 


6,679 480 1,202 


3,458 8,266 462 1,475 
6,036 8,198 483 1,495 
Aug. 7, 1915. 17,376 2,629 896 74 280 
Aug. 8, 1914. 34,324 2,718 10,111 208 971 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,071,000 bus; corn, 615,000; oats, 1,587,000; 
barley, 273,000. Increase—Rye, 18,000 bus. 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Aug. 6.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Aug. 5 Aug. 7 

Destination— Aug. 4 July 28 1916 
London 5,000 3,000 19,642 40,500 
1,000 1,000 8,108 18,307 
53,000 14,000 28,1065 38,000 


teense 


Manchester .... 
France 
Rotterdam 





Fiaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis seemed oli] mills advanced 
prices on @i1 meal $1@2 for the week, quo- 
tations teday being $64@55 ton, f.0.b. Min- 
neapolis. An excellent demand was reported 
all the week. Buying was general and for 
prompt shipment. Sebners in the Southwest, 
especially, were keen after meal, due, it is 
said, to poor pasturage ih that territory. 

There was no export business done in oil 
cake; the embargo has practically restricted 
all sales. Mills are not quoting cake, but 
say a nominal price would be about $45 per 
2,000 Ibs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Linseed oil is quoted at $1.15 galion, car 
lots, f.e.b. Minneapolis. Market has been 
fairly active. 

. * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—  —— Duluth 7". 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
July 31.... 35 3.30 3.30 
AUB: .1. oss 
Aug. 2.... 
Aug. 3 ok 33% 3. 30% 
Aug. 4*... 
Aug. 6... 3.42% 3.42% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipte——_, ——In store——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 20 76 30 86101 12 40 
Duluth 44 49 15 42 1,400 1,486 


Totals.... 125 45 143 1,412 1,526 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 4, 
1917, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 


r——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
- 8,411 7,101 583 822 

7 


Minneapolis 
6,517 8,934 7,374 


Duluth 


Totals 16,404 13,618 9,517 8,196 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri 
3 1 2 3 
218 222 
218 231 
222 221 
228 228 
Winnip’gt 224% 221% 224 


CASH WHEAT 
Mpils.*t +-292% 297% 297% §295 §. 
Duluth*t 


Chicago*t "292% 292% 292% 292% 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..265 

2 red ...254% 16% 43% Ssi% 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..282% 280% 279 283% 

2 red ...253% 257% 259% 268% 
Milw’ kee*t.292% 292% 294 298 
Winnip’g* 238 238 240 240 

*No, 1 northern, tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober. {No quotations. §Includes No. 1 
dark northern, No. 1 northern and No. 1 red 
spring. **Holiday. 


Sat Mon 


--§297% 
290 





Exports for Week Ending July 28, 1917 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 774,550 650,673 28,368 1,194,158 
Boston 356,382 100,029 
Baltimore .. 
Newp. News.. 814,000 


Tots., wk.1,166,558 902,098 23,368 2,265,687 


Prev. wk... 724,429 402,395 138,963 2,128,120 
U. K’gdom.1,130,932 507,784 23,368 
Continent ~ 35,626 394,314 


-1,166,5658 902,098 23,368 








Totals .. 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 


July lito Same time 

July 28,1917 last year 

Wheat, bus 9,303,035 27,569,201 
Flour, bbis 485,982 1,460,644 
Totals as wheat, bus. 11,489,954 34,141,649 
Corn, bus 2,016,353 4,439,190 
Oats, bus 9,290,471 13,572,236 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 5 Aug. 7 
Aug. 4 July 28 1915 
7,704 5,2 ri 


Wheat— 


Argentina 
Australia 


Tots., wheat 10,561 





Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six @ays were: 
Pis—, -Duluth Win 
1916 1917 1916 1917 

2 186 279 647 
120 «6201 


Totals.... 716 1,984 811 


*Holiday. 


- 1916-17*..... 


Argentina, by calendar years, 


806 4,090 
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GOOPERS’ CHIPS 
rot the week ending Saturday, fio, 
barrel stock was unloaded by three three Minr.c. 
apolis as follows: elm staves, 2 cay, 
patent coiled hoops, 3; total, 5 cars. 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills 
5,955 barrels for the week ending Satv ;- 
day represented the consumption appro,(- 
mately of 27,200 patent hoops and 20,3: 
wire hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels }y 
three Minneapolis shops for the week end ng 
on the dates given below were: 

m ke 

1914 
27,310 : 00 
16,655 10.935 
20,715 11 S0 
23,0385 13.145 
15,800 7.250 
23,300 22.165 
20,285 14,995 
23,445 15,705 
25,625 9.160 
5 30,205 17,560 
4,925 15,480 18,395 

*These figures include 30 half-barrels, {wo 
half-barrels being counted as one barre|, 

Attached are quotations of flour 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M 

Gum staves, eee 
Basswood heading, set. ° ° 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M. 13.50@14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 13.00@13.50 
Birch staves, M ....... +++ 10.00@11.00 
Beech staves, M + 10.00@11.00 
Hickory hoops, M 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M.. -40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No, c-—Barrels—, No. 1917 

shops sold made shops sold 
Aug. ime 525 000 5 1,995 
July wee 630 5 745 
July oe 2,125 4 3,180 
July pees 1,655 4 1,200 
July eee 2,620 5 3,200 

Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm and Red Wing. 


al 
1915 
11,220 
8,230 
12,175 


. 1917 1916 
- *5,970 
1,090 
2,136 
5,175 


Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


barrel 


Minne- 


$11.00@11.50 

10.00@11.00 
9% @ive 
9 @9%e 


seen eeeee 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign slipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 ‘outside’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbls, from Sepr. 1, 
1916, to July 28, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
ro Output" -—-Exports— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ...14,974 18,674 1,125 1,558 
Duluth-Superior 1,008 1,300 59 82 
65 outside mills 8,983 11,001 142 235 


Totals 24,965 30,975 1,325 1,875 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 
67,383 84,033 
4,536 5,850 
40,423 19,504 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 
65 outside mills 


Totals 112,342 139,387 





Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed 
70,100 47,000 3,900 
172,416 161,133 39,278 
168,468 338,236 44,308 
39,171 
44,486 
22,534 
23,424 
28,212 
41,291 
43,333 
32,502 


Oats 
31,700 
75,129 
67,261 
50,981 
75,783 
69,169 
47,192 
36,483 
58,600 
33,949 
12,400 


1915-16...... 
1914-16...... 


1910- ei 
1909-10...... 
1908-9....... 
1907-8....... 6, 
1906-7....... 166, 993 71,768 
*Estimated March 28, 1917. 





Argentine Exports 
Exports from Argentina from Jan. 1 to 
April 5, 1917, in metric tons of 2,204.6 |bs, 
with comparisons, were: 
Destination— Wheat 
U. Kingdom... 53,249 
France ....... 
Tealy ........+ 
Holland ...... 
Sweden ....... 
Denmark 
Spain ........ 
Brazil .... 
For orders ese 
Oth. countries. 6,373 


575,018 


Flour Corn Linseed 
778 1,025 

3,119 

1,928 

9,669 

2,000 


1274,036 
3,334 2, 


Totals 5,396 $42,064 27,992 


Jan.-March— 
1916 ...... 23,159 493,405 279,2 
18,764 807,166 © 9,825 
26,265 366,805 17,709 


1914 ...5+ 7 
26,364 644,357 395,639 


1918 ..,...1,579,118 


Argentine Exports 


Wh corn, linseed and oats exports from 
eat, 2 5 in thousands 





of bushels, as —- reported: 
Corn Linseed 


$6,029 12,563 
173,223 
139,451 


Oats 
1916®. ..scvee 25,120 
1916. .....068 
19264. wwcccuse 
1918... sees 
1088 00. svcee 
1911..... 0005 
199... ccaes 

909 








jour 
ine- 
ATS; 


of 


tur- 


00 





tput 
con- 
olis 
vith 
t. 1, 
, in 


— 
5-16 
558 
82 
235 





875 


this 


5-16 
1,033 
), 850 
1504 





1,387 


s of 
s of 


Oats 
1,700 
},129 
261 
),981 
5,783 
,169 
1,192 
3,483 
3,600 
3,949 
», 400 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 404.) 
Minneapolis from now en will be consid- 
ered new oats unless they are specifically 
marked “old.” 

Iowa reports are that oats are running 
as high as 69 to 75 bus to the acre, In 
territory tributary to Cedar Rapids, yields 
run 55 to 65 bus. 

Oo. E. M. Keller, president Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., feed manufacturers, 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis Aug. 4, look- 
ing up the screenings situation. 

Screenings are in sharp demand, with 
prices nominally unchanged from a week 
ago but undertone strong. Supplies are 
represented to be inadequate to meet the 
demand. 2 

One Minneapolis jobber is understood 
to have sold standard middlings on track 
this week at $44 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Mills, 
however, claim to have secured $48, and 
are holding asking prices firm. 

Henry C. Joehnk, manager Champion 
Feed Milling Co., Lyons, Iowa, left Aug. 
6 for Memphis, Tenn., to attend the first 
annual convention of the Sweet F 
Manufacturers’ Association. . 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 
proximately 832,000 bus of wheat. Receipts 
less shipments were 421,000 bus, against 
1,964,000 in 1916, 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 60,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Aug. 7 was about 322,000 bus, 
against 7,762,000 in 1916, 

Arrivals of new-crop Kansas wheat at 
Minneapolis are light. No. 2 hard Turkey 
is quoted here at $2.90@2.95 bu, straight 
No. 2 hard $2.85@2.90, and No. 2 red 
$2.75(@ 2.80. 

A car of new-crop marquis wheat from 
western North Dakota was received in 
Minneapolis Aug. 6. The quality was ex- 
ceptionally pre Another car of new 
wheat from South Dakota was received. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 7), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern spring wheat, $2.43 bu; for No. 2 
northern spring, $2.38; for sample grade, 
$1.98. 

The nominal trading basis for Montana 
wheat on track at Minneapolis is: No. 2 
dark hard, $2.85 bu; No. 2 yellow hard 
and No. 3 dark hard, $2.75@2.80; No. 3 
hard, $2.70@2.75; No. 3 yellow hard, $2.60 


@2.70. 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Union elevator, Minneapolis, is 
closed for repairs, 

C. W. Butt, miller, of Minneapolis, is 
with the Wm, Lindeke Roller Mills, St. 
Paul. 

The Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co.,, 
Missoula, Mont., wants a number of mill- 
wrights. 

A. H. Bahr, superintendent for Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, was in 
Minneapolis early in the week, 

The ill at Northfield, Minn., recently 
taken over by the L. G. Campbell Milling 
Co, has been remodeled and is now in 
operation. 

Thomas H. Sopher, superintendent for 
the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
Co. is in Minneapolis today en route to 
western Canada, 

The G. E. Gee Grain Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is ae a track scale at its 
elevator. The bui ding permit taken out 
for the work calls for an expenditure of 
$8,500, 

The |mpire Milling Co, Janesville, 
Minn., lis placed an order with the Min- 
neapolis office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. for two double stands of 9x36-inch 
rolls and a purifier, 

George M. Kempton, of Perham, Minn., 
has secured the position of superintendent 
for the \\aseca (Minn.) Milling Co, The 
company is completing a 100-bbi mill, and 
makes a full line of cereals. 





Death of Wade Wilson 
Wade Wilson, for many years flour mill 
machinery salesman for the Allis-Chal- 
aes Mfg. Co. and its predecessor, the 
‘dward P. Allis Co, died Aug. 2 at his 
ome in New Brighton, Pa. He had been 
in failing health for some time, and his 


death was not enti 
Probably no wan aeastel with the flour 
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€o., of Jackson, Mich., in the eighties. He 
joined the Allis forces a few years later, 
and continued with that organization until 
his death. 

Of genial personality, frank and honor- 
able in his business relations, loyal to his 
friends and employers, he was one who 
could not be well known without being well 
liked, and he will be generally missed by 
all who had the pleasure of knowing him 
in either a personal or a business way. 

The funeral services were held at New 
Brighton Saturday, Aug. 4. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault, 
Minn: Wheat-cutting started. Quality of 
wheat and other grain very good. Corn 
conditions better. 

Empire Milling Co., Janesville, Minn: 
Wheat-cutting nicely started; 18 to 20 bus. 
Quality of wheat and other grain good. 

arvest conditions could not be better. 
Weather ideal. 

Cambridge (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat- 
cutting not begun; 15 bus; good = 
Other grain good except corn. heat, 
oats Al rye very good. Without late fall, 
corn nil, 

Erskine (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat- 
cutting Aug. 10-15; 10 to 15 bus. Quality 
—early good, late fair; fair to good on 
small grain, corn and potatoes. Need rain 
badly. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn: 
Wheat half cut; 6 to 25 bus; good quality. 
Oats, 30 to 70 bus; rye, 20 to 25; barley, 
20 to 40. 

Easton. (Minn.) Roller Mill: Wheat 
two-thirds cut; 15 to 20 bus; good quality. 
Other grain good. Corn spotted and a 
little backward. 

Bird Island (Minn.) Roller Mills: 
Wheat-cutting general soon; 14 to 20 bus; 
quality No, 1 and No. 2 mostly. Barley, 
rye and oats about all cut. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn: Wheat-cutting half completed; 10 
to 12 bus; very good. Barley and oats, 
light crop; harvesting nearly completed. 
Corn doing nicely ; — fair crop. 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn: 
Wheat-cutting on; 20 to 30 bus; excellent 
quality. Other grains same. -All grains 
being harvested under ideal conditions. 

Barret (Minn.) Roller Mill: Wheat- 
cutting on; 10 to 15 bus; quality, Nos. 1 
and 2, Other grain fair. Some places 
grain hard to cut from shortness, but ex- 
pect average crop. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat- 
cutting Aug. 6; 16 bus; quality No. 1. 
Oats and barley cutting now. Average 
crop of all grain. 
ade (Minn.) Flour Mill Co: 
Wheat-cutting this week; 15. to 18 bus; 
wats, Nos, 2 and 3. Other grain fair. 

L. G. Campbell Mi Co., Blooming 
Prairie, Minn: Wheat-cutting just start- 
ing; nearly all grain cut this week; 12 to 
15 bus; good quality. Other grain normal. 
Corn two weeks late; doubt if will mature. 

Rugby (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat- 
cutting Aug. 14; 4 to 7 bus; quality fair to 
good. Rye-cutting general; 7 bus. Oats 
and barley only fair crop. Flax rather 
late and thin stand. 

Bowman (N. D.) Mill Co: Wheat-cut- 
ting Aug. 4; 6 bus; quality Nos. 1 and 2. 
Rye, 8 bus, good quality. Oats and barley 


r. 

v euneien (N. D.) Roller Mills: Wheat- 
cutting on; 2 to 8 bus; good quality mill- 
ing wheat. Other grain about same. Much 
better quality than 1916, but yield poor. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Wheat- 
cutting about completed; 10 to 20 bus; 
quality fine. Other grain good. 

Ww (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: 
Wheat-cutting commenced; 3 to 20 bus; 
— good. Oats, 25 to 50 bus; quality 

air. Barley, 40 bus; quality good. Nice 
rain Aug. 4. 

Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mills Coa: 
Wheat-cutti this week; 16 bus; 
good quality. and early barley good; 
late barley fair. ae 
. : 


M. Cussons, Griggs County, 
Wheat-cutting Aug. 5; 10. bus; 
Nos. 1 and 2. Barley, 15 to 20 bus. 


Baldwin Flour Mills, Casselton, N. D: - 


pi pte July 28; 15 gt a 
good ty. Good prospect for r 
rein, Thats sections rye threshed 26 bus 
to acre. Wheat-cutting nearly done; 
threshing Aug. 10. 

Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co: Wheat-cutting 
just started; 10 to 12 bus in Red River 

alley. Good quality. Other grain fair. 
Good rain night of Aug. 3 will save po- 
tatoes. 


New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: 
Some early wheat cut; 10 bus; good qual- 
ity. Other grain fair. Good rain; cooler 
weather; just right. Prospects better than 
two weeks ago. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mandan, N. 
D: Wheat-cutting 20 per cent completed; 
6 bus; fine quality. 

Valley City, N. D: Wheat-cutting 
started Aug. 2; general Aug. 6-10. Barnes 
County 12 bus. Good quality. Oats being 
cut; 70 per cent crop. Barley being cut; 
good quality. Hot winds July 27-28 did 
very little damage. Cool and windy since. 
Local shower Aug. 3 will help later grain 
and corn. Weather still cool. 

Towner (N. D.) Flour Mills: Wheat- 
cutting just begun; 3 to 10 bus; good 
quality. Oats and barley pretty light 
and very short straw. All grains hard to 
get, owing to shortness in straw. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton, S. D: 
Wheat about all cut; 17 to 20 bus (winter 
30) ; —T No. 1 northern. Oats good. 
Corn ing fine. 

Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington, S. 
D: Wheat-cutting 10 to 15 per cent com- 
pleted; 15 to 20 bus; very good quality. 
Other grain-cutting well advanced; qual- 
ity good. Late-sown wheat may be trifle 
shrunken from hot weather, but only small 
portion of crop late. 

Hosmer (S. D.) Mill Co: Wheat-cutting 
half done; 8 bus; good quality. Other 
grain all cut; 25 bus. All grain good qual- 
ity. Half crop. 

Groton (S. D.) Milling Co: Wheat-cut- 
ting in full swing; 5 to 15 bus for north- 
ern; early wheat quality, late some- 
what shrunken. Rye good. Barley good. 
Oats fairly good. Wheat probably aver- 
age 10 to 12 bus. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Wheat- 
cutting completed Aug. 11; 12 to 14 bus 
east of river—35,000,000 to 40,000,000 bus; 
very good quality. Barley, 18 to 20 bus; 
oats, 40 to 50. Grain ripened early, but 
naturally; has fine, yellow straw—not 
heavy. 

Frankfort (S. D.) Mill & Elevator Co: 
Wheat-cutting nearly finished; 10 bus (58 
to 60 Ib); quality. Other grain good. 

— . Sexauer & Son, Brookings, 
Ss. D heat-cutting Aug. 8-10; 15 to 20 
bus; best quality in years. Lots of oats 
and barley cut last week; all down this 
week. Brookings County has best all- 
round crops for years. Unless same is 
damaged, will be highest quality for four 
or five years. 

Carthage (S. D.) Mill Co: Wheat-cut- 
ting 75 per cent completed; 15 to 25 bus; 
good quality. Barley, 35 to 50 bus; good 
ey: Barley threshing started Aug. 4. 

ll crops good except corn. Corn growing 
well, but will be late. Potatoes good. 

Aberdeen (S. D.) National Bank: 
Wheat-cutting 40 per cent completed; 8 to 
9 bus; good quality. Other grain fair to 


Vienna (S. D.) Roller Mill Co: Wheat- 
cutting last of this week; 15 bus; fair 
quality. Barley fine; some fields light 
yield, others good. 

H. Berke, Montrose, S. D: Wheat 20 
bus; very good quality; not much wheat 
here. Other grain very good. Not much 
corn. Rvesything needs rain. 

Mystie Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa: 
Wheat, 20 to 40 bus. The very best. All 
in shock. Some threshing. Marquis extra 
fine yield and quality. 

Long Prairie (Minn.) Milling Co: Good 

uality and yield of barley and rye. 
heat, good quality; oats, half crop and 
poor; barley and rye, good. 

Blue Earth City (Minn.) Mill Co: Out- 
look pretty good. 

pn sty (N. D.) Mill Co: All grain 
harvesting July 30-Aug. 4. 

Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co: Very little 
flax seeded. Good wheat quality. 

Schimel Bros., Balfour, N. D: Very dry. 
Flax may be total falure. . 

Leeds (N. D.) Milling Co: Too dry and 
- Grain needs rain and cool weather to 


Crosby (N. D.) Milling Co: Very spot- 
ted, especially in Divide County. Hard 
to estimate yields. 
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Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor, N. 
D: Hot winds July 28 affected some late 
wheat and corn. Harvest in full blast. 

Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
S. D: Rain soon might help late wheat. 
Oats and barley not as good as wheat. 
Heat and drouth very hard on.all grain. 
Not much rye or flax. 

J. A. Rickert, Sisseton, S. D: Too dry. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Intense heat several days last week 
probably caused some damage to crops, 
especially late-sown grain. This was in 
the milk, and will be shrunken. Early 
grain which was in the dough withstood the 
heat exceptionally well, and but little 
damage to it is reported. Last two days 
cool, and several quite general rains have 
fallen in western North Dakota. This mois- 
ture will be of great benefit to flax, as well 
as late grain. 

Harvest soon general in North Dakota, 
heat having forced all grains to ripen 
earlier than expected. Quality of early 
grain in North Dakota very good, with 
exception of oats, which will be light- 
weight. Flax crop greatly reduced from 
original estimates, while corn has shown 
marked improvement, due to hot weather. 
Believe final yield of wheat will be larger 
than estimated by many experts. 

In Minnesota, grain farther advanced 
than in North Dakota, so heat probably 
did less damage, as most crops were be- 
yond danger line. Harvesting of barley 
and oats now general, quality good; esti- 
mates on barley, 30 to 40 bus per acre; 
oats, 30 to 50. Early wheat harvest will 
start this week, and excellent quality 
promised. Corn doing exceptionally well; 
almost at normal stage. 

Cenditions in South Dakota similar to 
Minnesota. Wheat headed well; quality 
excellent; harvesting started. Late wheat ~ 
in this state has suffered from excessive 
heat. Barley harvest almost completed in 
South Dakota and samples of the early 
threshed are exceptionally good, some 
early barley averaging from 35 to 40 bus 
per acre. Rye harvest almost completed. 

Reports Aug. 1 show fine rains where 
needed in corn districts of South Dakota, 
and prospects are for normal crop. 





The Penniless Flour Buyer 

The following letter to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, from Edgar H. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianap- 
olis, illustrates the difficulty which still 
confronts the legitimate flour trade in 
many sections of the Southeast: 

“Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

“Sir: The keenest competitor we have 
had during the past six months, and the 
person who has interfered more than all 
others, including millers, with our getting 
a legitimate profit above cost of replace- 
ment, has been a very small, insignificant 
little retail merchant, who is not rated 
and has an investment in his business of 
less than $500. 

“This party actually bought from mill- 
ers throughout the country as much as 
10,000 bbls of flour. If the market had 
gone off as much as 50c bbl he not only 
would not have taken it, but could not, 
and could not even take care of the flour 
without the advance. Yet, in the face of 
these facts, millers all over the country 
contracted with this party for quantities 
of flour not only far in excess of his re- 
quirements, but actually quantities equiv- 
alent to what his immediate section would 
consume in 12 months. 

“A legitimate buyer has little reward 
when he lives up to his contracts during 
years when we have declines, with such 
unserupulous and totally irresponsible 
dealers handling their contracts after 
such a manner. 

“You certainly are exactly right when 
you say that we should get together and 
see that contracts are confined to parties. 
who are buying only their requirements, 
who have regard for a contr and who 
can and will live up to same.” 

Our correspondent incloses a_ letter 
from the party mentioned, written on a 
scratch piece of paper without a letter- 
head, and stating that he has 1,000 bbls 
of flour that he is “offering at right prices 
for immediate shipment.” 

Of course this year there will be less of 
this kind of contracting done, but as soon 
as present conditions are over there will 

bly be some more foolish mills that 
will insist on selling round lots of flour to 
irresponsible buyers. 
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This week the flour market assumed a 
waiting attitude. Round lots were not 
even considered. Buyers could not be in- 
duced to take hold, but millers are not 
anxious for business at present, believing 
they will have all they can do when the 
food control question is settled. Prices are 
practically unchanged from last week. 

There was a fair inquiry from the South, 
but the trade is only interested in small 
lots for prompt shipment, and about the 
only business passing is in mill brands to 
established trade. This was of fair vol- 
ume, and enabled some mills to run full 
time. 

Governmental regulations and unsettled 
conditions make sales abroad very difficult, 
even where prices are satisfactory, and 
little business is being done, although 
numerous inquiries are being received. 

Local demand has fallen off, and the 
market is dull and listless. The larger 
trade is buying scarcely anything, but in- 
quiring regularly and keeping in close 
touch with the market. Millers, meanwhile, 
are keeping their quotations fully up to the 
cash wheat basis. Buyers are accustomed 
to buy flour at moderate prices at this sea- 
son, therefore they refuse to take hold at 
present values. 

Quotations, strictly nominal, on new- 
wheat flour at the close: hard winter fancy 
patent, $12.75@13; straight, $12.20@12.50; 
first clear, $10@11; second clear, $9@9.50; 
low-grade, $8@9,—jute. Soft winter 
fancy patent, $11.25@11.50; second pat- 
ent, $10.65@10.90; extra fancy, $10.25@ 
10.50; second clear, $9@9.50; low-grade, 
$8@9,—jute or cotton. Pacific Coast soft 
wheat fancy patent, $11.25@11.75; 
straight, $10.70@11; cut-off, $10@10.50,— 
jute. Spring wheat patent, $13.35@14.05; 


first clear, $12.35@13.75,—jute. White 
rye, new, $9.85; dark, $9.35. 
Millfeed strong and higher. Most local 


mills are out of the market on all grades 
for prompt shipment, and are unwilling 
to quote for future shipment, with the 
flour market so unsettled. Offerings are 
scarce, but demand is limited at ruling 
prices. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 3 was 30,800 bbls, 
representing 61 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 31,200, or 62 per cent, last week, 
35,300, or 70 per cent, a year ago, and 
33,600, or 67 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 36,500, representing 
47 per cent, compared with 38,500, or 50 
per cent, last week, 56,300, or 73 per cent, 
a year ago, and 41,600, or 54 per cent, in 
1915. 

CEREALS AND FEED 


There was no change in the rye flour 
market, which remains quiet, and very little 
trading was done at unchanged prices. 
Numerous inquiries were received for 
wheat screenings and low-grade wheat, but 
‘prices are unobtainable. 

No demand for mill oats, on account of 
new mixed oats arriving on the market. 
The white oats market was 1,@2c lower 
on Friday. Receipts were fairly liberal. 
No. 3 white oats brought 771,c, while No. 3 
mixed sold as low as 71lc. A few cars of 
new spelt were offered during the week, 
and $2.25 per 100 lbs was bid. Quality 
was 

NOTES 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 16,264 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for July, 1917. Stocks of flour, Aug. 
1, 1917, were 41,460 bbls, compared with 
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54,450 on July 1, 1917, and 47,160 on Aug. 
1, 1916. 

E. O. Moffatt, president of the Moffatt 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was on ’change 
Friday. He stated that he was buying 
soft wheat in this market to ship to Kan- 
sas City, and selling hard wheat in Kansas 
City to be shipped here. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 4.—Flour 
prices are still firm and conditions war- 
rant conservatism, for now that two or 
three mills have offered September ship- 
ment at 10c bbl over prompt shipment 
quotations, buyers are not booking as 
readily as their inquiries had tended to 
suggest. Kansas mills quoted hard wheat 
first patents at $12.75@13.30 and 95 per 
cent patent at $12.50@13; Oklahoma of- 
fered 95 per cent patent at $12.60@13; 
Minnesota patents were quoted at $12.85@ 
13.25,—all in 98-lb cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: Minnesota 
and Dakota patents, $13@13.25; Kansas 
patent, $13.10@13.20; straight, $12.90@ 
13; soft winter patent, $12.15@12.25; 
straight, $11.85@12.05,—in 98-lb cottons. 
Bran, on track, $2.10@2.15 per 100 lbs, 
tagged. Corn, bulk, on track: No. 3 yel- 
low, $2.42; No. 3 mixed, $2.42; No. 3 white, 
$2.45. Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 white, 
87c bu; No. 2 mixed, 851, c. 

Corn products: Corn meal, $9.90@10 
bbl; cream meal, $10.15@10.25; grits, 
coarse or fine, $10.25@10.35; hominy, 
$10.50@ 10.60. 





NOTES 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 243,000 bus; 
corn, 70,000; oats, 2,584,000; barley, 
408,000. 

Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 5 
cars; corn, 32; oats, 43; barley, 41. In- 
spected outward on shipboard: wheat, 159,- 
784 bus; oats, 508,900. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





The Nation’s Food Center 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 4.—Today 
big moving vans are carrying desks, fur- 
niture and other office equipment from 
the several temporary offices occupied by 
the Foéd Administration to the Hotel 
Gordon, where the big work will start 
with real vigor the moment the President 
signs the food control bill. 

It was a brilliant stroke of genius that 


. hit upon the Hotel Gordon for headquar- 


ters. It is an old hotel, more of a family 
than a commercial house, finely located on 
Sixteenth Street, just two blocks from the 
White House, and easy to get to from 
other departmental offices. The lobbies, 
parlors, dining-rooms and bedrooms have 
been cleared of their hotel furnishings, 
and are ready to be transformed into 
offices, committee rooms and conference 
headquarters. 

To this building will go Mr. Hoover 
and his immediate assistants, who have 
been temporarily housed in the new In- 
terior Building; to it also will go Dr. 
Wilbur. and the big force he has under 
him in the conservation section of the 
Food Administration. They have been 
housed in various buildings in the vicinity 
of the Shoreham Hotel, some in the old 
Department of Justice Building and oth- 
ers in temporary office and residence 
structures. Running about from place to 
place has been a good part of the pro- 
gramme up to the present time. Now the 
whole group of voluntary and paid work- 
ers will be under one roof, responding to 
one telephone number instead of two or 
three, and in condition for the quick, ef- 
ficient service that characterizes Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s methods of business. 

It will be a famous building, as time 
proceeds, for from it will ‘issue great 
projects for feeding the allies and con- 
trolling within proper bounds the quan- 
tities and costs of foods that will be con- 
sumed by the American people. To the 


mass of the people of this country it will 
stand as a shrine, whose patron saint will 
be Hoover. 

A small group, speculators and ma- 
nipulators, will hurl invectives at the 
building and its administrator, and they 
will make much noise in so doing, but the 
prevailing opinion, growing stronger 
from day to day, is that out of the criti- 
cism of the few Mr. Hoover and his whole 
administration will come completely suc- 
cessful. That is saying much, for when 
he first accepted the position proffered by 
President Wilson he said that being a 
food administrator was the hardest busi- 
ness in war, that few in Europe had been 
able to hold down the position for more 
than a few months at a time, and that he 
was willing to be “the first sacrifice.” 

Clothed with authority, as he will be by 
the congressional act, and backed most 
heartily, as he is, by the President and 
the great body of men and women of the 
country, it is a safe prediction that Mr. 
Hoover will stay on the job during the 
term of the war. 

“Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Re-Exporting to Germany Denied 

Journals and official representatives of 
countries of northern Europe affected as 
neutrals. by the food export restrictions 
recently begun by the United States em- 
phatically deny that grain, fertilizers and 
fats have been re-exported to the Euro- 
pean central states. The concern felt in 
those countries is evidenced also by the 
prompt appointment of. commissions to 
visit America and consult at Washington 
about the foodstuffs importations of the 
future. 

That the situation may soon be serious 
in Norway is admitted by Dr. F. Nansen, 
the arctic explorer, who is the head of the 
Norwegian commission, in a published in- 
terview with him. Having to import about 
two-thirds of its grain and 50 per cent of 
its fats, Norway has been relying on this 
country for most of these necessities. 

“Reports that Germany has received 
grain from Norway are exaggerated,” Dr. 
Nansen is further quoted in the interview, 
“as we use every precaution to prevent it; 
and individuals who have ‘been caught 
smuggling grain out of the country for 
German consumption have been severely 
dealt with. We are prepared to assure 
your country that there is no risk what- 
ever that grain exported to us will reach 
the central powers.” 

In a recent issue of the Holland Gazette, 
of The Hague, the assertion is made edi- 
torially that “not a single ton of our im- 
ported grain and fertilizers is re-exported 
to the central states.” The editorial also 
contains the following: “Should our im- 
ports of fodder be stopped or further re- 
stricted, the inevitable result would be a 
big export of cattle. The undesirability 
of such an event, from the point of view 
of the allies, is self-evident. Our cattle 
stocks have increased 15 per cent since the 
war.” In conclusion the Gazette says: 

“That the Dutch nation would greatly 
suffer from further interference with its 
over-sea cereal supply goes without say- 
ing. . . . Whether present arrangements 
are as perfect as they might be, we are 
not in a position to judge.” 





Seattle-Tacoma Output 

The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 28,800 
bbls, was 1,600, or 5 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 11,990, or 41 per cent, 
last week, 17,218, or 42 per cent, a year 
ago, and 1,390, or 3 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 20,480, or. 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 18,685, or 32 per cent, last 
week, 32,328, or 57 per cent, a year ago, 
and 21,802, or 43 per cent, two years ago. 

W. C. Tirrary. 





New Agriculture Assistants 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 4.—Secretary 
Houston, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has secured the services for a tem- 
porary period of Professor William F. 
Gephart, of Washington University, and 
Professor Charles S. Potts, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. They will assist Mr. 
Brand, director of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, in attacking problems affecting the 
handling and distribution of agricultural 
food supplies. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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WAR COUNCIL OF BAKERS 


Representatives of Trade Confer with Food 
Administration—Plans Outlined for 
Future Operation 


The following statement by J. M. Bell, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Master Behure, covers in detail the work 
done by the bakers’ War Emergency 
Council at its meetings in Washington, 
D. C., July 23-27: 

The entire council was present through- 
out the four days of sessions held in the 
Shoreham Hotel on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The weather was 
extremely hot, and in consequence the 
sessions were extremely uncomfortable 
physically. 

Two conferences were held with Mr. 
Hoover or members of his staff. On 
Tuesday an unexpected conference in 
Mr. Hoover’s office, at his invitation, gave 
all the members of the council an oppor- 
tunity of meeting all of Mr. Hoover's 
staff. During the conference Mr. Hoover 
reiterated his statement that bakers need 
have nothing to fear from any action on 
his part regarding mixed flour or a longer 
percentage of extraction flour. He is not 
in favor of commercial mixed flour, nor 
of flour containing any of the roughage of 
wheat. 

The council, through its chairman, 
asked the Food Administration to give 
the baking industry, at an early date, if 
possible, a full programme of what may 
be expected of the bakers of the country 
in the way of business adjustments. It 
is hoped to avoid such recurrences of 
necessary adjustments as would be in- 
volved in presenting the programme 
piecemeal: The meeting in Washington 
was largely devoted to a discussion of this 
further programme, and the industry may 
expect to hear what the Food Adminis- 
tration has to suggest to the War Emer- 
gency Council at an early date. 

The council was asked to take under 
consideration various proposals which 
were made. This was done and a further 
discussion with representatives of the 
Food Administration was held on Friday. 
Mr. Hoover has asked the council to con- 
sider Duncan McDuffie, of Berkeley, Cal., 
as representing himself in all matters 
concerning the baking industry. ‘Theo- 
dore F. Whitmarsh, of New York, also of 
Mr. Hoover’s staff, attended the second 
conference, 

Specific reference to the programme is 
purposely withheld, because this must 
have full consideration before it is an- 
nounced. It may be said, however, that 
the council still further established the 
confidence which the Food Administra- 
tion has shown in it, and continues to be 
thoroughly well satisfied with the Food 
Administration outlook, especially if the 
food control bill shall provide for a one- 
man administration, which will mean Mr. 
Hoover. 

* - 


Wasurneton, D. C., Aug. 4.—The War 
Emergency Council of the baking indus- 
try has been in Washington discussing the 


various problems surrounding the baking 
trade with members of the Food Admin- 
istration. The bakers show a patriotic 


desire to do their part, not only in con- 
servation of the wheat and flour supply, 
but also in arriving at practical methods 
of volunteer regulation in standardizing 
bread and reducing manufacturing costs 
so far as practicable, to the end that the 
consumer may have the benefit of tlic low- 
est possible prices. 

The order of the Council of National 
Defense prohibiting the return of stale 
bread to the bakers was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the council. Although the order 
went into effect only three weeks azo, the 
returns indicate that the rule has been 
put into effect by more than 90 per cent 
of the bakers of the country. 

Statistics gathered by the Council of 
National Defense indicate that the waste 
of flour resulting from the practice of 
taking back stale bread amounted to over 
500,000 bbls a year. This loss the — 
have necessarily charged into the cost 0 
the bread consumed. It is agreed that if 
the consumer and the retail grocer will 
co-operate with the baker in stopping this 
practice of returning stale bread by = 
dering in advance, the saving may be de- 
flected to the customer. . 


Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 
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The market remains dull and feature- 
less. ‘he flour our millers are compelled 
to make will not produce eatable bread, 
and now that —, are much cheaper 
and some fresh vegetables and fruit are 
obtainable, no one will eat more bread 
than is barely sufficient. 

The epidemic of rope in London bak- 
eries runs its course unchecked, the result 
of a close atmosphere and a flour con- 
taining a high proportion of unstable ele- 
ments in the shape of offal, to say nothing 
of the large proportion of non-wheaten 
constituents millers are allowed, and even 
obliged, to put into their flour. The Lon- 
don bread of today is a tragedy, but so 
far the ministry of food has not seen its 
way to afford us any relief. What is true 
of London applies to most parts of Eng- 
land and Wales, but Scotland is a little 
better off, with a possible admixture of 40 
per cent of white or whitish flour. 

Things would not be so bad here if there 
were enough white flour to put even 20 per 
cent into each household loaf, but there is 
not. Though the stock of free white flour 
has not copletely run out, it is now in very 
small compass, and holders of white or 76 
per cent flour stick to it. Since the Wheat 
Commission gave out about 5,000 bags of 
Minneapolis clears and Canadian exports, 
there have only been two further small 
allocations. 

Last Friday, a very small lot of Ameri- 
can clears is said to have been put out, and 
today there was another small allocation, 
though its nature has not yet been dis- 
closed. The average price at which these 
government imported flours have been sold 
is 75s ex-store. 

More white flour is urgently needed, as 
may be seen from the fancy prices which 
are still being asked, and made, for such 
free flour as is available. For a little Min- 
nesota all-white patent, which has been 
produced from some warehouse, 84s 6d ex- 
store is asked and can be obtained. Minne- 
sota second patents, when available, are 
worth about 81s ex-store. 

Kansas hard wheat patents, of which a 
small cotchel occasionally is found, are 
worth 81s ex-store, while seconds would 
make 79@80s in the same position. 

Manitoba exports of 76 per cent extrac- 
tion are worth 80s ex-store, while any all- 
white would make 82@83s. The govern- 
ment brokers have been selling what have 
been termed exports at 75s 6d ex-store, 
but they should really be called fancy 
clears, though they look very serviceable. 
_ American spring wheat clears have been 
in great demand all the time, and up to a 
few weeks ago fancy prices were realized 
for all fairly good marks, but the govern- 
ment sales have spoiled this market. To- 
day for free fancy clears about 78s ex- 
store could be made, but there are govern- 
ment Minneapolis first clears at 74s 6d, 
though the supply is very small. 

Australians are so scarce on spot that 
even 78 per cent makes 80@8Is ex-store, 
While all-white is worth 88@S4s. 

Some parcels of red dog are said to be 

due within a few weeks. The value on 
Spot would be 52s 64@453s, 
' Datmeal is very quiet, but Midlothian is 
held at £40@41 per ton, while Aberdeen 
's worth £40. A little American, coarse 
and medium, is offered at £39. 

Millfeed is dull, but scarcity maintains 


prices, coarse middlings realizing £15 per 
ton, while bran is worth £18. 

London government regulation flour is 
unchanged at 61@62s ex-mill, while coun- 
try flour, for which there is now very 
little call here, is offered at 60s 6d@62s 
ex-mill, according to quality. 


LIVERPOOL, JULY 11 


At present very little flour from abroad 
is available on resale in any position, and 
what there is, is held for later extreme 
prices, and has therefore no attraction for 
any but consumers in desperate need of 
trifling quantities of the better grades for 
their own purposes. This brings 92s 6d@ 
95s per 280 lbs, ex-quay, while home- 
milled grade remains at 61@62s. Demand 
for the latter is quieter, with the advent 
of liberal supplies of new potaties. None 
of the government purchases of foreign 
flour are yet offered here, but are being 
stored. 

Low-vrrade flours are neglected, second 
bakers having sold down to 50s per 280 lbs. 
Red dog is a drug; no buyers. 

Australian 78 per cent is unchanged at 
about 92s, and slow of sale. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 9 


The governent flour remains at 64s at 
Glasgow. Old contracts of American flour 
are coming in, and it need hardly be said 
that, although’ small in quantity, they are 
welcome. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH 


There was a limited business done in 
the different articles in the Edinburgh 
market at government prices. For foreign 
grain the market keeps steady. Edinburgh 
and Leith flour millers have fixed 64s as 
their price for government flour; this in- 
cludes mill sacks. Bran was 5s ton lower 
at £14, mill sacks included. 


OATMEAL 


For best Midlothian oatmeal +the figure 
was 95s per 280 lbs. 


BAKERS OPPOSE SUBSTITUTES 


A deputation from the Edinburgh and 
Leith Master Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Association was received on Wednesday, 
July 4, by the public health committee of 
the Edinburgh Town Council. Mr. Small, 
secretary of the association, stated that the 
bakers were receiving complaints daily 
that the bread they supplied was not pal- 
atable, and was indigestible. There were 
real grounds for these complaints, as was 
shown by the certificates he submitted 
from medical practitioners, who stated 
that certain troubles had been caused or 
aggravated by the war bread. 

Mr. Small explained that the Master 
Bakers’ Association had approached the 
food controller, requesting him to take off 
at least 5 per cent in the process of mill- 
ing, and either to abolish or reduce the 
amount of the admixture, but thus far no 
action has been taken. 

The deputation suggested that an inves- 
tigation should be made by the medical 
officer of health, and if their views were 
corroborated, the committee should sup- 
port the bakers’ appeal to the food con- 
troller to remove or modify his restrictions 
during the summer months. The commit- 
tee promised to give the matter its earnest 
attention. 


INCREASED HARBOR DUES 

At a meeting of the Clyde Navigation 
Trustees, it was decided, with the consent 
of the Board of Trade, to increase the 
labor dues in certain instances up to 33%, 
per cent above the present aximum. It 
was stated that the rates on ships had re- 
mained stationary for 60 years. 


BAKERS’ STRIKE AVERTED 


The threatened strike of the Paisley 
bakers have been averted by the men receiv- 





ing an increase in wages. The maximum 
has been fixed at 53s, and 3s extra for 
early men, an increase in both grades of 
9s weekly. Over-time is to be paid at the 
rate of 1s 4d per hour. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 9 


With the exception of the arrival of a 
few bags of soft white flour, and which 
are meeting a ready sale, there is nothing 
of importance in the importing trade. The 
bread question, however, and the home- 
milled flour question, have caused some 
controversy. For one thing, home-milled 
flour, probably owing to an overmix of 
corn, has not been doing well, and the hot 
weather has further hindered its keeping 
qualities, with the result that there have 
been numerous complaints, and merchants 
have been faced with the trouble of having 
to take flour back from their customers. 

No doubt some of this was due to the 
old idea of always carrying a stock of 
flour, which was all right in the old days, 
but buyers now begin to realize that the 
safest plan is to buy for immediate wants 
only. whatever means it has been 
brought about, there has, however, been a 
considerable iprovement in the quality of 
bakers’ bread in both the north and south 
of Ireland during the last 10 days. Itisa 
little whiter and better baked, and there 
have been fewer complaints. 

As far as rope is concerned, although 
there have been great complaints in Eng- 
land, Ireland has been almost free, and 
Irish bakers certainly have made a great 
effort to keep their bread up to the highest 
standard possible with the quality of flour 
obtainable. 

There are no Minneapolis flours offer- 
ing. 

Pre-war grade Kansas flour is sold out, 
but first war grade is now worth 80s. 

Last week’s prices of 80s for ordinary 
war grade Manitoba flour is repeated. 
There is a pause in demand, as buyers 
wonder what the government is going to 
do with the flour it has, and are awaiting 
the rearrangement of prices, if any. 

A recent arrival of American soft win- 
ter white flour is fetching 95s in retail lots, 
which is a shade lower than a week ago. 

The limited quantity of mill offals being 
made, keeps prices very firm. Local makes 
of white bran are fetching £17 per ton. 
All classes of cakes, linseed, cotton and 
compound, are at a standstill so far as 
Ireland is concerned; stocks are not large, 
but demand is poor. Most of the best 
makes of either sort can be bought at £22 
per ton, which, considering that Indian 
meal is now worth £22, is a very low price. 
Grass is plentiful, and considerable quan- 
tities of hay have been cut, with the result 
that farmers are not requiring cake feed- 
ingstuffs. 





Corn in Switzerland 


It would appear that war conditions and 
the diminished imports of accustomed 
cereals into Switzerland may necessitate 
the importation of corn meal. 

The traditional conservatism of the 
Swiss people, shared by those of other 
European countries, in the matter of the 
kind of bread commonly eaten has always 
operated against the substitution of the 
products of Indian corn in the place of 
wheat bread, Gr even of the dark rye bread, 
which constitutes the staple bread of the 
masses. 

An additional factor, aside from preju- 
dice, which has operated against the gen- 
eral use of corn bread as a substitute for 
wheat or rye bread is the extent to which 
bread of all kinds produced in public bak- 
eries is used as compared to that made in 
homes. Whereas the former is eaten cold 
and not necessarily fresh, bread made 
from corn meal is best prepared in homes 
and eaten hot and fresh. 






Some 40 years ago, when many Italians 
emigrated to Switzerland to assist in the 
construction of railway lines then actively 
building, yellow corn meal was introduced. 
These Italian workmen made their prin- 
cipal meal from the so-called polenta. 
Until about 20 years ago the Swiss import- 
ed only about $250,000 worth of corn, or 
corn meal annually from Italy, which 
amount was chiefly consumed by resident 
Italians. But from that time on the Swiss 
also began to eat corn bread in limited 
quantity, and also to feed some corn to 
their cattle. 

Previous to the outbreak of the present 
war about 10 per cent of the imports of 
Italian corn, called cingantina, was con- 
sumed by the Swiss people as food, while 
90 per cent was used for animals. Since 
the war the use of corn both for human 
and animal food has increased greatly. 
The Swiss government has attempted to 
import many cargoes of corn both from 
the United States and from Argentina. 
From these two countries in 1916 about 
12,000 carloads of 10 short tons of corn 
were imported into Switzerland. 

It is not possible from the statistics of 
the country to learn what part of these 
imports originated in the United States, 
inasmuch as the greater part of the total 
was billed from the ports of the United 
States, notwithstanding that a great deal 
of it was purchased in Argentina. 

The total value of the imports for 1916 
is estimated at $7,000,000, which contribut- 
ed in a large measure to relieve the short- 
age of wheat imports. 

The percentage of corn consumed as 
human food has increased, and now 
amounts to about 60 per cent, the remain- 
der being fed to cattle and poultry. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 


The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Aug. 3, 
1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1917..... $2.95 $13.60 1902..... $ .75% $3.70 
1916..... 1.42% 6.70 1901..... -69 3.55 
BORG. 2006 1.45% 7.05 1900..... -75% 3.90 
1914..... -96% 4.95 1899..... -68% 3.50 
1913..... 88% 4.75 1898..... -79% 4.15 
pe 1.04% 6.15 1897..... -85 4.40 
BUEBA cave 1.06% 5.45 1896..... 56 3.40 
(ee 1.18% 6.95 1896..... 66% 3.70 
Se 1.32 6.10 1894..... .58 3.40 
| kee 1.16 5.65 1898..... .56 3.55 
1907..... 1.00 4.90 1892..... 80% 4.30 
1906..... -74% 3.95 1891..... -95 4.85 
1905..... 1.09 5.30 1890..... -97 6.10 
1904..... 1.09% 65.50 1889..... -88% 6.30 
1903..... -92% 4.65 1888..... 85% 4.55 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
July 28, 1917, and on approximately the same 
date in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
| Serre $2.77% $12.40 1907..... $ .89 $3.80 
1916..... 1.19 5.35 1906..... -70% 3.15 
1915..... 1.19% 6.20 1905..... 80% 4.05 
1914..... -79% 3.66 1904..... 85 3.95 
1913..... .85 3.85 1903..... -70% 3.165 
1912..... -90 3.80 1902..... -67% 38.10 
Sy See .89 3.85 1901..... -65% 2.86 
io | 1.01 6 1900..... -67% 3.20 
1909..... 1.05% 4.50 1899..... -65 3.05 
1908..... 92% 3.95 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 


The following shows the visible supply of 
wheat in the United States on July 28, 1917, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
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GLEANINGS IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


By Tuomas H. ALLButt 


E county of Hertford, though a 
comparatively small one, is one which 
- the majority of American travellers 
via Liverpool are almost bound to pass 
through on their journey Londonwards, as 
four of the five trunk lines from the North 
traverse it, as they converge toward the 
metropolis. Nevertheless, it may be doubt- 
ed whether any great number of: such 
travellers really see anything of it, as 
Hertfordshire scenery as viewed from the 
passing railway cars seems essentially 
commonplace. It is only when you ex- 
amine it closely that the attractiveness of 
the little county dawns upon you. 

At every turn there is something of 
interest, and the small towns—there are 
no large ones—are full of curious old 
buildings each with a history of its own. 
To deal with these exhaustively would re- 
quire an entire number of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, so I shall not attempt the task, 
but confine myself to dealing somewhat 
sketchily with a few of the places and 
buildings which seem to me most calculat- 
ed to be of interest to the reader. 

Chief interest undoubtedly centers in 
the old city of St. Albans, which closely 
adjoins the site of the older city of Veru- 
lamium, the Roman capital of Britain, 
and itself the successor to the ancient 
British city of Verulam, where reigned 
the progenitors of Queen Boadicea. 

According to antiquarians, Verulamium 
must have been planned by some one inti- 
mately acquainted with Pompeii, for the 
two cities were almost identical, not only 
in size and shape, but in the arrangement 
of their streets, squares and principal 
buildings. The city was inclosed within 
outer walls of great height and thickness, 
of which a few detached portions are still 
to be seen above ground; and it must al- 
ways be a source of wonder how such a 
strongly fortified place came to fall a 

rey to the comparatively undisciplined 
ordes of Saxons who eventually captured 
it and—as was the custom with the early 
Saxons—utterly wrecked it. . 

St. Albans, as most folks know, was the 
first fully authenticated British martyr. 
He was executed on the hill to the east of 
Verulamium by order of the Roman gov- 
ernor; his chief offense having been that 
of aiding the escape of a fellow-soldier 
and fellow-Christian who had been con- 
demned to death. 

The huge and impressive Abbey Church 
was erected in Norman times on the scene 
of his maryrdom; and it is a curious in- 
stance of time’s revenge that the walls of 
the eastern portion of the building—in- 
cluding the choir, central tower and tran- 
septs—are built of Roman tiles taken 
from the ruins of Verulamium. As these 
tiles are only 14 inches in thickness and 
about 12 inches square, some idea may be 
formed of the number used in erecting the 
huge edifice with walls six feet thick, and 
the labor employed on the work. It says 
much for the Roman brick-makers that 
these tiles should have successfully with- 
stood nearly 2,000 years of English 
weather. 

Next in interest to the Abbey Church is 
the little church of St. Michael, which 
stands in the ruined city of Verulamium, 
and is believed to occupy part of the site 
of the Roman Basilica. In it lie the re- 
mains of Francis Bacon, afterwards Lord 
Verulam, who left directions in his will 
that he was to be interred in it as the 
parish church of his estate of Gorham- 
bury. 

mgany dp. be prominent situation against 
one of the chancel walls is his monument, 
an anything but graceful one in which the 
statesman-author is depicted seated in 
what the local guide terms “an attitude of 
contemplation.” Contemplation was no 
doubt the idea intended to be conveyed by 
the sculptor, but to an untutored mind the 
statue is painfully suggestive of a gentle- 
man who has partaken of too good a din- 
ner and is sleeping off the effects of it. 

The little church was built in early Sax- 
on days, but has been altered time after 
time without pulling down the original 
structure. Thus, when aisles were added 
only enough of the old walls was removed 
to make thé necessary openings, the re- 
mainder being allowed to remain standing 
to form the rude pillars between nave and 
aisles. 

In addition to the earlier conflicts round 


Verulamium, St. Albans itself was the 
scene of two great battles, in one of which 
the Duke of Somerset was killed in an 
inn porch. The town used to be a perfect 
nest of curious old inns, but most of these 
have been either swept away or modern- 
ized. The most noted of the survivors is 
“The Fighting Cocks,” standing near the 
boundaries of the city. The place claims 
to be the oldest inhabited house in Britain. 


The old mills of St. Albans have fared 
even worse than the inns, as they have all 
disappeared. The Abbey Mill, which was 
of much greater size than the majority of 
such structures, closely adjoined the 
“Fighting Cock” Inn. In the year 1264 an 
attempt was made by the abbot and monks 
to enforce the grinding of all grain at this 
mill, an attempt foiled at the outset by the 

pulace, who rose to a man in defense of 
their rights. The “free-fooders” of St. 
Albans seem to have been a determined 
set of men; for when a local magnate 
rode into the town with three friends and 
proceeded to interfere actively on the 
abbot’s behalf they were at once over- 
powered and beheaded “for meddling with 
what was not their concerne.” 

The old mansion of Gorhambury was 
not to Francis Bacon’s liking, and he only 
lived there three years; building a smaller 
one nearer Verulamium, but leaving the 
old one standing. Both are now in ruins, 
the present mansion being of compara- 
tively modern date. The gates of the park 
are near St. Michael’s Church, and a little 
way up the drive are the buried remains 
of the theatre of Verulamium. These cor- 
respond almost exactly in measurement to 
those of the theatre at Pompeii, and the 
plan of decoration on the richly frescoed 
walls is also very similar. 

The country west and south of St. Al- 
bans calls for no special remark. There 
are any number of pretty villages and 
quaint farmhouses, and several old-fash- 
ioned mansions, while round Rickmans- 
worth are grouped several small water- 
mills, but none are sufficiently taking in 
appearance to be worth presenting as 
illustrations. Northwest of Hertford, 
near Thumdridge, is a prettily situated 
mill, abandoned and partially covered 
with ivy, but it was impossible to obtain 
a photograph of it. 

Half way between St. Albans and Hert- 
ford is Hatfield, the seat of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, essentially the show place of 
Hertfordshire. Closely adjoining it is the 
old palace of the bishops ‘of Ely.. Here 
Queen Elizabeth was kept in captivity 
during part of her sister’s reign. It is a 
quaint old place, with curious rooms and 
many © agg. unnecessary passages. 
The bishops’ refectory is degraded to 
stables. 

A little to the north of Hatfield lies 
Brocket Hall, the home successively of 
Lords Melbourne and Palmerston. The 
Hall itself is in no way remarkable, but 
the park is one of the most beautiful in 
England. At Ayot St. Lawrence, a few 
miles further north, is a picturesque roof- 
less church of the thirteenth century. It 
was in good repair and quite large enough 
for the needs of the village; but about 150 
on ago the then lord of the manor, Sir 

jionel Lyde, took a dislike to it, and 
erected in his park close by a new church, 
which is a disfigurement to the place. 

Among the smaller but specially quaint 
old houses in Hertfordshire are Salisbury 
Hall, near South Minns, a delightful old 
place with a ghost story and memoirs of 
Nell Gwynne; Aldbury House, scarcely 
less picturesque; the Bell Inn at Wheat- 
hampstead, and the old Elizabethan man- 
sion at Water End, the birthplace of the 
famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
the virtual ruler of Britain during part of 
Queen Anne’s reign. 

Hertford, the nominal county town, is 
a pretty little place with a noted grammar 
school and its full proportion of the half- 
timbered houses which form such a fea- 
ture of Hertfordshire. It has also its 
share of ruins, as is natural in a town 
which was so freely battered in the Mid- 
dle Ages, but it appears at a disadvantage 
owing to the superior attractions of St. 
Albans. In one respect, however, Hert- 
ford. has the advantage of a market for 
grain and cattle, and on a market day its 
generally quiet streets are thronged by 
farmers. 


Hertfordshire in its eastern parts is 
probably the most thoroughly English 
district in England, the absence of any 
considerable manufactures rendering it 
free from the usual témptations to im- 
migrants. 

Hitchin, the most northerly of the Hert- 
fordshire towns, has suffered much from 
the ultra-conservatism of former land- 
owners who, objecting to the introduction 
of the new means of locomotion, obliged: 
the Great Northern Railway Co. to take its 
line a considerable distance outside the 
town. Visitors who alight at the railway 
depot on very wet or very hot days find 
all the vehicles townwards full, but the 
town, when you reach it, fully repays any 
trouble expended in getting there. 

Bancroft, the principal street, is a suc- 
cession of grand old many-gabled houses, 
mostly of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies and little altered from the time 
when they were built; for the Hitchin 
folks, unlike those of St. Albans, have 
refrained from spoiling their old houses 
by furnishing them with modern fronts. 

These houses were mostly of the great 
wool-staplers who made Hitchin for the 
time being the center of the English wool 
trade. Interspersed among them are some 
of the once flourishing inns, though many 
of these disappeared with the days of mail 
coaches. Prominent among the survivors 
is the “Cock” in High Street, perhaps the 
leading inn in coaching times, and now on 
market days the chief resort of the 
wealthier class of farmers. 

The parish church is a fine old building, 
its square tower, with massive buttresses, 
dating from the twelfth century. Near 
it are the remains of a very ancient and 
yery curious building known as the Biggin, 
which began life as a priory of Gilbertine 
nuns, and after passing through various 
phases of fortune, has settled down as a 
home for aged women. The confessors to 
the nuns lived in what was known as the 
Brotherhood House. It is still standing, 
but the lower story was long ago converted 
into shops. 

Another house, around the corner, was 
once a school of which Eugene Aram was 
one of the ushers. At the Grange, within 
the town but surrounded by a large 
arden, Lord Brampton (Mr. Justice 

awkins) passed his boyhood. Close to 
the house stood the old and picturesque 
timbered Old Port Mill, to which the 
future judge was a frequent visitor. 

There are any number of pretty and 
interesting villages near Hitchin. Ippol- 
litts was so called after a saint of that 
name, to whom the church is dedicated. 
The saint was fond of horses, and had 
acquired a wonderful gift for breaking 
troublesome colts. Something of this gift 
was supposed to be attached to his re- 
mains, and for a long period owners of 
troublesome horses used to bring them to 
the high altar of the church to be touched 
with some part of the saint’s clothing. 

Stevenage boasted at one time as land- 
lord of the Swan Inn an eccentric indi- 
vidual whose special mania was that of 
lending assistance to runaway couples on 
their way to Gretna Green: He would 
spare no trouble in aiding such fugitives 
or in hindering and delaying their pur- 
suers. 

An eccentric of a different type lived 
near Redcoats Green. This was Lucas the 
Hermit, the original of “Mr. Mopes” in 
Dickens’ “Tom Tiddlers’ Ground.” He 
was fairly well off, but lived for 20 years 
alone in a room on the ground floor of his 
house, spending most of his time lying on 
a bed of soot. The room he occupied was 
strongly barred, and no one was admitted 
inside it, though he would converse ami- 
eably with all and sundry through the 
bars. What his neighbors chiefly objected 
to was the attraction the place offered to 
tramps and vagrants, among whom he dis- 
tributed money freely. 

A few words with regard to the illus- 
trations. Of the St. Albans ones, that of 
the “Fighting Cocks” speaks for itself. 
The view of the Abbey Church is taken 
from just within the old city of Verula- 
mium, the walls of which formerly ex- 
tended over the garden seen in the fore- 
ground. The reputed site of the martyr- 
dom of St. Alban is covered by the north 
transept, which appears over the house 
roofs to the left. 

Both the little mills are the suceessors of 
mills which existed in Saxon times. West 
Mill, which is itself very old, is a favorite 
resort of the Hitchin folks on account of 
the beauty of the Weir, which at sunset 
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resents almost the appearance of a long 

rtoise-shell comb. The pretty pond which 
lends such a charm to Purwell -Mill js, 
ae to en an old Roman fish- 
pond, and tradition is strengthened by the 
fact that during the digging of the foun. 
dations for the present modern house a 
number of Roman coins were disinterred. 





FEEDING A GREAT ARMY 


Enormous Quantities of Supplies Which \yj\| 
Be Required for a Million Men—Flou 
Estimate, Fifteen Million Barrels 


[Washington Correspondence Kansas (ity 
a J 


What does it take to feed an army of a 
million men a year? 

Feeding an army isn’t done on hard and 
fast rules. There are certain scientific 
formulas that the men shall get so many 
food units. There are certain staples in 
the army diet. But the exact ration o/ the 
army, aside from the staples, depends on 
what can be had most expeditiously, ‘or 
example, if an army division is encamped 
in a locality where fresh vegetables and 
perishable goods can be had by purchiase, 
the regular ration is modified and the men 

et fresh vegetables. If the division jis in 

rance, as the Pershing division now is, jt 
will largely depend on the regular army 
ration, except for what the army quarter- 
masters can purchase and buy in France. 

In our army, the quartermaster’s de- 
partment is given a wide latitude. The 
regimental and brigade and divisional 
quartermasters in turn, under the super- 
vision of the department here, are inst ruct- 
ed to use their judgment in a large meas- 
ure, just as the purchasing agent for a 
mammoth hotel would do. Purchases are 
protected by a careful system of audit. 
The result of this lack of rigid concentra- 
tion of purchases is that the United States 
army gets a more varied diet and a better 
one than any in the field. The British 
Tommy has been the best-fed soldier in 
the war to date. If our quartermaster’s 
department lives up to tradition, Uncle 
Sam’s fighting forces will take that honor 
away from Johnny Bull. 


THE STORY IN MEATS 


Tables showing what a million men in 
the army will eat in a year will give some 
idea of the tremendous task of feeding an 
army and what the United States has on 
its hands now. 

Here is the meat ration for a year for an 
army of a million men: Fresh beef, 397,- 
638,240; fresh mutton, 1,361,520; bacon, 
50,064,780; corned beef, 3,794,400 2-lb 
cans; roast beef, 122,760 2-lb cans; corned 
beef hash, 928,140 2-lb cans; dried cod 
fish, 241,800 lbs; pickled mackerel, $5,560 
lbs; salmon, 2,871,840 cans. 

Now if the army of a million men got 
nothing else to eat in the way of meat or 
fish during the year it would take the 
above quantities to supply that end of the 
army diet. The table was worked out by 
the quartermaster’s department and based 
upon the actual amounts eaten by the 
army when the national guard ani regu- 
lars assembled in large numbers several 
years ago for maneuvers. Figures from 
the commissaries of the European armies 
have been taken into making up the tables. 
The United States army, however, varies 
this diet wherever possible. It docs it by 
large purchases of other articles by @ 
system of “sales.” Instead of drawing the 
full regular ration, requisition is made 
from the sales list and credited aginst the 
general ration. The army buys th! much 
less of the general ration and the men get 
the varied diet. Some of the mei items 
carried by the army, which are drawn In 
this fashion are ham, dried ham, deviled 
ham, deviled crabs, sausage, wiene wurst, 
canned turkey and soups. 

The meat for the army, however. is one 
of the easiest propositions the «quarter 
master’s department has. The }) icking 
business is concentrated so highly that the 
plants are able to turn out anything 4 
sired. All the government has to <0 1s ” 
say what it wants and agree upon @ prices 
the railroads have to furnish transports 

-tion ahead of anything else. But getting 
other foodstuffs is much harder. 


FLOUR AND BREAD BIG ITEMS 


The million men army estimate 0” _ 
is 300,070,080 Ibs. In ‘other terms it ‘| 
some 60 million 50-Ib sacks. In hard brea 
the army needs 4,971,780 Ibs, and of corn 
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meal some 3,870,660 Ibs are used in corn 
“pone” yearly. Because of the shortage 
of wheat and the promise of an abundant 
corn crop the amount of corn meal will be 
doubled and trebled this year and the 
wheat flour cut down proportionately. But 
bread with a wheat base keeps and is easier 
handled than corn bread, so wheat flour 
still will be the bigger item. 

‘The army problem in this connection is 
the same as that in Europe. The person 
not familiar with conditions may ask, 
Why doesn’t the United States ship a bil- 
lion bushels of corn to Europe and feed 
our allies on corn bread. In Europe prac- 
tically all the bread is made in public 
bakeries. The art of bread-making in the 
home is practically unknown. Corn bread 
sent around from bakeries is a difficult 
proposition to handle. And when the bak- 
ers don’t know how to make corn bread it 
is doubly so. 


VARIOUS OTHER ARTICLES 
Other articles in the food ration for a 


million men for one year include: 
Baking powder, No. % cams...... 2,365,920 
Beans, IDB ..cecccscccccesevcscces 36,939,600 


Beans, baked, No, 1 cans ....«...++ 621,240 
Beans, baked, No. 3 cans .......+-+ 1,683,300 


Rice, DS coceeseeceeeseeneeeneens 15,445,440 





Hominy, coarse, sacks (100 lbs)... 152,520 
Hominy, fine, cartons .......-+.+++ 81,840 
Potatoes, fresh, IDB .......-eee00% 480,783,960 
Onions, fresh, IDB......eeeeeeeeees 53,248,080 
Tomatoes, small Cans ......-++++- 29,273,680 
Prunes, IDB ccereccvecceeeesercecs 7,131,240 
Apples, evaporated, Ibs........-++ 6,502,560 
Peaches, evaporated, Ibs .........- 5,074,080 
Jam, blackberry, cans .....+-«+++ 4,073,400 
Coffee, IDB cesceccecccesescevsoses 29,607,480 
Tea, lack, English Breakfast, lbs 269,700 
Tea, lack, Oolong, Ibs.........++ 169,260 
Tea, green, Gunpowder, Ibs ...... 27,900 
Tea, green, Young Hyson, Ibs..... 57,660 
Sugar, granulated, lbs ........... 108,597,960 
Milk, evaporated, hotel cans...... 1,763,280 
Milk, evaporated, pint cans....... 20,500,720 
Vinegur, BAllOMB ....ceeeeereccers 922,560 
Pickles, cucumber, gallons ....... 866,760 
Salt, issue, IDB ...cscccccccvcccese 19,098,480 
Pepper, black, cans 3,813,000 
Cinnamon, Cans .... 256,680 
Cloves, CAMB cocccccsccseccccvecce 52,080 
Ginger, CANB .ccececseecseccescees 52,080 
Nutmeg, CAMB c.ccccccseccsevcecs 11,160 
Lard, issue, IDB ..ceccccccsesveces 8,210,040 
Butter, issue, IDB ......ccerccccce 7,369,320 
Syrup, cane, gallons ........+.+++ 937,440 
Flavoring extract— 
Lemon, 2-oz bottles .........++:+ 751,440 
Lemon, 8-oz bottles ..........+- 96,720 
Vanilla, 2-oz bottles ........++. 697,500 
Vanilla, .8-oz bottles ........+.. 18,600 
These articles represent merely the army 
food ration. In addition to these, the 
quartermaster’s department purchases 


large quantities of other articles to permit 
of substitution in the regular ration. Local 


quartermasters who can obtain fresh vege- 
tables direct from the farmers and com- 
mission houses buy in huge quantities and 
credit the purchase, as in the case of meats, 


against the regular ration. In addition, 
the supply depots carry more than 100 
other “sale articles,” which are drawn on. 
These include: 


Two million nine hundred and ninety 
thousand pounds of cheese, more than 
100,000 cans of cherries, similar quantities 


of other fruits, 7,600,000 cans of sweet 
corn, nearly 1,500,000 cartons of crackers, 
500,000 Ibs of candy, 3,459,000 packages of 
macaroni, 338,000 cans of jams, more than 
100,000 cans of jelly, nearly 3,000,000 car- 
tons of oatmeal, more than 1,000,000 Ibs in 
bulk outmeal, 5,769,000 cans of peas, more 
than 1,000,000 cans of preserves, 531,000 
cans 0! pineapples, 331,000 cans of sweet 
potatocs, 1,041,000 packages of corn 
starch, 558,000 packages of tapioca, 744,- 


000 cans of raisins, 249,000 cans of spinach 
and 1,159,000 cans of peaches. 

The complete list includes some 100 
foodst.: Fs, 


i TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


All \his is just to feed an army of a 
million. ‘The countless storerooms, the 
thousa:|s and thousands of railway cars 
to transport these supplies; the thousands 
of kitcliens; the thousands of wagons and 
trucks {0 assemble them; the thousands of 
cooks, 11 add to the magnitude of the 
problen.. It all has to be worked out so 
that every article is accounted for. 

Tn less than a year’s time nearly twice 
this number of men will be in the field. 
The su) plies and equipment must be 
doubled \nd when the million men get to 
France ill this amount of food must cross 
the watcr, for the United States must 
feed its soldiers in every particular. 

It will take ships upon ships. 





Utah wheat crops have been reduced, 
“ays a government report, by drouth and 
hot weather, causing shrunken grain with 
too rapid ripening, 


NEW HYDRAULIC TURBINE 


Minneapolis Mill Installs Electric Unit to 
Develop 400 H-p—Design Different 
from Any Heretofore Used 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has just finished the in- 
stallation of a vertical water wheel gene- 
rator unit that is entirely different from 
anything in the Northwest. In fact, 
it is believed to be the first of its kind 
ever assembled for use in connection 
with a flour mill and, in consequence, it 
has aroused considerable interest. It was 
built by the S. Morgan Smith Co., of York, 
Pa., along lines suggested by Charles A. 
Lang, superintendent for the Consoli- 
dated company. 

The unit was ipstalled on the site of the 
old St. Anthony mill, which was dis- 
mantled some time ago, and is incorporat- 
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the exciter, which is driven directly by the 
main shaft. 

The governor is mounted on the scroll 
case, and its motion transmitted to the 
water inlet gates by means of rocker arms 
and pull rods, eliminating the usual gear 
wheels and consequent lost motion. 

A hand-operated brake is provided to 
bring the unit to a standstill after the 
water is shut off, as the bearing friction 
is so exceedingly small that ‘motion would 
be maintained should there be a slight 
leakage of water by the gates, caused by 
small pieces of bark or twigs preventing 
their complete closure. 

A motor control on the governor is pro- 
vided, so that the operator in a distant 
power-house may bring the unit to the 
proper speed for switching on to the sys- 
tem, or change the load carried at will. 

Taking all details and refinements into 


Hydraulic Turbine Recently Installed by the Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 


ed into the main electric power system, 
which drives all the mills and elevators of 
the Consolidated company. It comprises 
an S. Morgan Smith waterwheel, Wood- 
ward oil pressure governor and a Westing- 
house generator with Kingsbury thrust 
bearing for supplying entire rotating ele- 
ment. 

As is shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration, the unit is self-contained, with the 
exception of oil pumps for governor opera- 
tion. These are set to one side, and belt 
driven directly from the waterwheel 
shaft. 

The waterwheel runner is 221, inches in 
diameter and delivers 400 h-p at 450 revo- 
lutions per minute, under the acting head 
of 45 feet. The runner is set in a full 
scroll cast iron case, which delivers water 
to all sides of the runner at a uniform 
velocity, without any sudden change in 
direction. 

A circular cast iron ring, extended up- 


“ward from the scroll case, forms the base 


on which the generator is mounted. Above 
the top steady bearing of the generator is 
the Kingsbury thrust bearing which sup- 
ports the generator rotor, shaft, and wa- 
terwheel runner. By means of a small 
pump contained in the lower generator, 
steady bearing housing oil is continuously 
circulated through the thrust and steady 
bearings. 

Above the thrust bearing is mounted 


consideration, this is about as complete a 
combined hydroelectric unit as the manu- 
facturers of the respective parts of the 
equipment can produce. 





Mill Insects and Fumigation 

According to a statement recently is- 
sued by Professor, F. L. Washburn, Min- 
nesota state entomologist, of several insect 
pests likely to do damage in flour mills, 
the Mediterranean flour moth is undoubt- 
edly the worst, and the confused flour 
beetle, sometimes called “weevil,” a close 
second. 

The larve of the first-named pest works 
in the spouts, the dust machines, convey- 
ors, elevators and bolting machines, and 
causes flour to become matted by webbing 
spun by the insect. Elevators may become 
so clogged that the belts and cups will not 
run, and mills have been obliged to shut 
down because of the prevalence of this 
pest alone. 

Elevators, conveyors and machines 
should be opened up and all matted ma- 
terial taken out and burned. This should 
be followed by thorough fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. Ordinarily, this 
gas is made by the union of sulphuric acid 
with cyanide of potash. At this time due 
to war conditions, it is impossible to obtain 
cyanide of potash. Cyanide of sodium, 
frequently sold as “Cyanegg,” is an excel- 
lent substitute. It brings about the same 
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results, but calls for about one-half as 
much more acid. Details of fumigation 
are too long to give-in a newspaper article. 
This gas is so deadly that any living thing 
which breathes it to any extent is doomed. 

The flour beetle buries itself in flour and 
in cracks filled with flour products, and 
does not yield so readily to this gas. Fre- 
quently, several fumigations of a mill are 
necessary. If a fumigation is not accom- 
panied by persistent cleanings, not only 
this pest, but others are likely to increase. 

Numerous other pests are found in mills 
and elevators, all of which yield to a 
greater or less extent to fumigation either 
with the gas mentioned or with that arising 
from bisulphide of carbon. The latter gas 
is much more useful in elevator bins than 
it is in mills. 





MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 


State Association Holds Midsummer Gather- 
ing—Appeal to Farmers to In- 
crease Acreage 


The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association was held at 
the Statler Hotel, Detroit, July 30-31. The 
first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent David E. Stott on Monday evening. 
Following an established custom, this meet- 
ing was open only to milling members of 
the association. It was devoted almost en- 
tirely to an address by Mark N. Mennel, a 
member of the United States Millers’ Com- 
mittee, on matters pertaining to food con- 
servation as affecting the milling business. 
A general discussion of the question fol- 
lowed. 

For the general meeting on July 31 a 
regular programme had not been prepared, 
as it was intended for general discussion 
of problems of special interest to Michi- 
gan millers. Secretary Weage read his 
report, outlining the activities of the asso- 
ciation. A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was the first 
speaker. He reviewed Federation activi- 
ties in regard to pending legislation, and 
called attention to the changes proposed 
by the Official Classification Committee in 
regard to the use of paper sacks, etc. He 
briefly reviewed all the other recent activi- 
ties of the Federation. He urged the mill- 
ers to devote their local advertising space 
for the next few weeks to an appeal to the 
farmers of Michigan to increase wheat 
acreage. 

Professor J. F. Cox, of Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, addressed the meeting. 
He reviewed what the college is doing 
toward securing an increased acreage of 
wheat and rye in the state. He showed a 
number of heads of “Red Rock” wheat 
which the college is recommending for 
seeding in Michigan, and some heads of 
rye of a special variety, which the college 
is urging farmers to plant. 

R. T. Miles, federal grain supervisor for 
the district, explained to the millers the 
workings of the new federal grain grades, 
and answered questions in regard to them. 
The topic was discussed by Messrs. All- 
mendinger, Emmons, Voigt and others. 

Following adjournment 45 millers, ac- 
companied by ladies, enjoyed luncheon at 
the Hotel Statler. An automobile trip was 
then taken to the Ford Farms to see har- 
vesting of wheat by tractors. There were 
seven, with other harvesting machinery, at 
work in the fields. The millers were shown 
over the farms by William Ford. 





Nation’s Record Foreign Trade 

American foreign trade for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, reached phe- 
nomenal totals, breaking all previous rec- 
ords, according to an announctment by 
the Department of Commerce, July 31. 
The year’s total foreign trade amounted 
to $8,956,000,000, despite Germany’s sub- 
marine blockade and the shortage of ships. 

The exports for the fiscal year amounted 
to $6,294,000,000, an increase of 1,981,- 
000,000 over 1916, an increase of $3,525,- 
000,000 over 1915, and of $3,929,000,000 
over 1914, : 

Imports for the year were $2,659,060,000, 
an increase of $461,000,000 over 1916, 
$986,000,000 over 1915, and $965,000,000 
over 1914. 

For the fiscal year the balance of trade 
in favor of the United states was $3,635,- 
000,000, this balance alone amounting to 
more than the entire foreign trade for a 
single year five years ago. 





Record-breaking crops are promised by 
Illinois farmers in return for exemption 
from war service of expert farm help. 
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THE LEGAL ASPECT OF 
FLOUR CONTRACTS 


(Continued on page 420.) 


delivery of “winter wheat bran.” But the 
higher court decided that the evidence of 
the custom was properly admitted in ex- 
planation of what was commonly under- 
stood to constitute “winter wheat bran” in 
the trade, saying: 

“There can be no doubt as to the rule 
that a usage or custom of either a trade or 
a locality, which would otherwise form a 
part of a transaction, will equally form a 
part when the transaction has been em- 
bodied in a writing, unless the terms of the 
writing clearly exclude the usage or cus- 
tom.” 

Responding to the further suggestion 
made by defendant that proof of the cus- 
tom infringed upon the state and federal 
regulations applying to feedingstuffs, the 
court said: 

“There is, we think, no force in this posi- 
tion. It is not claimed that the screenings 
in this’ bran constituted an unlawful adul- 
teration, nor that the tags which were in 
fact placed on the sacks, indicating the 
presence of screenings, constituted a mis- 
branding. Conceding that the sale could 
not have been consummated in compliance 
with the state and federal law without 
using tags or brands indicating the per- 
centage of screenings contained in the 
bran, there was nothing wrong or contrary 
to the law in selling the identical bran 
which was sold, assuming, as we may prop- 
erly assume under the evidence and the 
finding of the jury, that the parties in- 
tended the term ‘winter wheat bran’ to 
mean the commodity which was actually 
shipped. 

“There is nothing in the statutes, state 
or federal, to in any way interfere with 
the rules of evidence in cases where parties 
have employed trade terms having a def- 
inite meaning, even though these statutes 
require that meaning to be fully defined 
in the stamps placed on the goods. 
Whether winter wheat bran would have 
been a sufficient designation of the wheat 
within the meaning of the statuory law 
is one question, and an immaterial. one in 
this case. 

“Whether Walker, as a dealer in com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, in ordering winter 
wheat bran from another-dealer, must be 
held, under a general long-established 
and notorious custom of the trade, to have 
contracted for bran with screenings, is 
another and, in this case, a controlling 
question, which was submitted to the jury 
upon proper instructions and found 
against him.” 

Another point relied upon by defendant 
was that the mill gave him no notice of the 
time and place of the resale under which 
the bran was sold after he refused to re- 
ceive it. But the supreme court of appeals 
holds that the mill did all that was re- 
quired of it, by making every reasonable 
effort to make the best disposition possible, 
after attempting to convince defendant 
that the shipments conformed to the con- 
tract, and by notifying him that the stuff 
would be sold at his risk. 


CARRIERS’ LIABILITY 


In the case of Patterson & Roberts vs. 
Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co., re- 
cently disposed of by the Texas court of 
civil appeals, that tribunal laid down the 
following points of law as affecting the 
railway company’s liability concerning a 
shipment of corn: 

By delivering a shipment to a person 
to be notified under an order bill of lading, 
without production of the bill of lading 
attached to draft drawn on such person, a 
delivering railway company renders itself 
liable to the shipper as for wrongfully 
converting the goods. 

On a Texas intrastate shipment each of 
two or more connecting carriers is liable 
for any damage to the goods in transit. 

Where a carrier sells freight as being 
perishable, but omits to give the statutory 
notice of intention to sell, it thereby be- 
comes liable for the full value of the ship- 
ment. 

Damage to goods in transit, not render- 
ing them worthless, does not entitle the 
owner to refuse to receive them, he being 
left to his remedy by claim against the 
carrier for any loss for which the latter is 
liable. 

One who, by reason of considerable 
shipments of grain to a given point, is 
familiar with market prices there, is a 


‘ 
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competent witness on a question as to 
market values at that point. 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGES 

A shipper of grain under milling-in- 
transit privileges is not entitled-to recover 
against the carrier on account of unused 
transit credits where there has not been 
compliance with the tariff regulations un- 
der which the privileges were granted, 
according to the holding of the Nebraska 
supreme court in the case of Fremont 
Milling Co. vs. Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. 

The mill billed various carload lots of 
grain over the railroad’s lines, with mill- 
ing-in-transit privileges at Fremont, Neb., 
paying the through charges. Through 
failure to forward all the grain from Fre- 
mont, the mill had,unused transit credits, 
to recover on account of which the suit 
was brought. The claim was based on the 
excess of freight charges paid on the un- 
forwarded grain above local rates from 
the points of origin to Fremont. 

It appearing that the mill had failed to 
tender all the mill products within the 
times fixed by the tariff regulations in- 
volved, only part of each car being for- 
warded, the supreme court decided that 
the mill could not recover, saying: 

“The transit credit in the case cannot be 
treated as if it represented a single ship- 
ment of grain to Fremont. Being made 
up of parts of carload shipments to Fre- 
mont, the remaining portion of which was 
forwarded to points of destination, it must 
be treated as a part of shipments made 
with milling-in-transit privileges, under 
the published tariff rates, rules and regu- 
lations for interstate shipments, and, the 
same not having been complied with, the 
plaintiff is not entitled to any relief in 
courts of law’ 

The court points out that this holding is 
compelled in order that opportunity may 
not be afforded for discriminatory rebat- 
ing. For this reason, the law requires 
every shipper to know just what the tariff 
rates, rules and regulations are, and for- 
bids an allowance to a shipper not author- 
ized by such tariffs. 


FREIGHT RATES 


When a railroad company has two lines 
between two given stations, one interstate 
and one intrastate, and the interstate line 
is the shorter and has easier grades, and a 
shipper gives no routing, the railroad com- 
pany is entitled to route over the interstate 
line and to recover interstate freight 
charges, although those charges are higher 
than the ones applicable to the intrastate 
line. This is the gist of the decision lately 
handed down by the Minnesota supreme 
court in the case of Comstock Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern Railway 
Co. Plaintiff failed in an effort to secure 
a refund of the difference between inter- 
state and intrastate charges on 111 cars of 
grain shipped from Comstock, Minn., to 
Minneapolis. 

Comstock is 15 miles south of Moorhead, 
and intrastate transportation would re- 
quire a back haul. By using another of 
defendant’s lines, the shipments were car- 
ried for seven miles through North Dakota 
territory, and the railroad company proved 
that that was the easier as well as shorter 
route over which the freight could be 
moved. 

“The carrier, in the absence of shipping 
directions, is mot bound to do the unrea- 
sonable thing in order to secure an antici- 
pated cheaper rate for the shipper,” says 
the supreme court. “Not only the easier 
grade and shorter distance called for the 
interstate route for these cars, but, what 
is more persuasive, the intrastate route 
would have involved a back haul of 15 
miles. This cannot in reason be de- 
manded.” 

FREIGHT DAMAGE CLAIMS 


The common bill of lading provision 
that any claim for injury to goods in tran- 
sit must be made in writing to the carrier 
at the point of origin or the destination, 
within four months after delivery of the 
shipment, is held by the Iowa supreme 
court to be enforceable by a delivering 
carrier sought to be held liable for dam- 
ages, as well as by a connecting carrier 
which issued the bill of lading. 

In the same case—Erisman vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co.—it is 
decided that the provisions of the Carmack 
amendment to the interstate commerce 
act, making an initial carrier of an inter- 
state shipment liable for loss or damage 
occurring on a connecting line, where a 
bill of lading covering through transpor- 


tation over two or more railroad lines has 
been issued, does not preclude a shipper or 
consignee from enforcing liability against 
a terminal carrier for loss or damage oc- 
curring on that carrier’s line. 


NEGLIGENT CARGO STOWAGE 


According to a late decision of the 
United States district court for the south- 
ern district of New York, in a suit against 
the Italian vessel, San Guglielmo, the cus- 
tomary clause in an ocean bill of lading 
that the carrier shall not be liable for loss 
or damage occasioned by causes beyond 
his control, or by heating, decay, sweat, 
breakage, leakage, or certain other speci- 
fied causes, or for loss or damage arising 
from the nature of the goods, etc., does 
not relieve the carrier from liability for 
damage to food products due to negligent 
stowage by him. Judge Mayer said: 

“The exception in the bill of lading 
casts upon libelants the burden of estab- 
lishing by a preponderance of evidence 
that the damage was due to negligence on 
the part of the ship, and it is equally well 
settled that a carrier who accepts goods 
of a nature which requires special care in 
their stowage must exercise such care, and, 
failing so to do, is liable for the damage 
caused thereby, even where the character 
of the damage is within the exception from 
liability contained in the bill of lading.” 


SALESMAN’S EMBEZZLEMENT 


The Rhode Island supreme court has 
affirmed conviction of one McAvoy for 
embezzlement of funds of the Bay State 
Milling Co., received by him as flour sales- 
man for the company. 

From the opinion of the court it appears 
that flour was shipped by the mill to itself 
at Providence, and that McAvoy’s duties 
were those of the ordinary flour salesman. 
The evidence showed that he made sales 
which were never reported to the mill, as 
required by his instructions, and appropri- 
ated the proceeds to his own use, instead 
of depositing them to the credit of the 
mill, as he was instructed to do. 

Another fact established in the prose- 
cution was that when the mill called upon 
the warehouse company for an inventory 
of flour on hand, defendant obtained per- 
mission from the representative of that 
company to make up the inventory as com- 
ing from such company, and made it con- 
form to his reports to the mill, whereby a 
shortage of 300 bbls of flour was concealed. 

McAvey attempted to establish the fact 
that he was a factor or commission mer- 
chant, and that, as such, he was vested 
with title to the flour in such sense that he 


could not be guilty of embezzlement of the ’ 


proceeds, although civilly liable as a debtor 
to the extent of the value of the flour not 
accounted for by him, but the court holds 
that this position was not tenable—that 
he held the proceeds of the flour as the 
mill’s agent, thereby rendering himself 
guilty of embezzlement in misappropriat- 
ing them. 
STOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Canyon Creek Elevator & Milling 
Co., Yegen, Mont., has lost a suit before 
the Montana supreme court in which it was 
attempted to hold one Allison on a condi- 
tional agreement to subscribe for a share 
of stock in the company. The case turned 
on the following terms of the subscription 
agreement signed by defendant: 

“It being an express condition of this 
subscription that, . . . if a committee 
appointed from oyr number to inspect 
such a plant in operation shall report un- 
favorably, then these subscriptions may 
be, at-our option, declared null and void; 
otherwise, to be in full force and effect.” 

The subscribers, as an entire body, 
never selected an investigating committee, 
but a self-constituted group of subscribers 
made an investigation and reported favor- 
ably. A majority of the judges of, the 
court hold that this report was not binding 
upon defendant, and that he terminated 
his liability by giving oral notice to the 
company of the withdrawal of his sub- 
scription. 

With all respect for this decision, I 
think that Mr. Justice Holloway, of the 
supreme court, who dissented from the 
holding, took the sounder view of the case 
when he said: 

“Defendant could avoid liability only in 
the event that the report of the committee 
was unfavorable. No such report was 
ever made. Though the committee which 
investigated the plant was selected in the 
most informal manner, it nevertheless 
made an investigation and reported favor- 
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ably. The defendant does not object to 
the personnel of the committee, does jot 
contend that it was not fairly representa- 
tive of the subscribers generally, and dves 
not challenge the correctness of the +e- 
port.” 

WAS IT A LOAN? 


E. F. Edwards, representing a mill, sold 
a carload of flour to Harris Bros. for de- 
livery at Morrillton, Ark. On arrival of 
the flour and draft covering the price, 
Harris Bros. were unable to pay. kd- 
wards gave his note for the amount, after- 
wards paying it to the mill, and holding 
the flour. Later the flour was sold by I.d- 
wards at a loss, and he sued one of the 
members of Harris Bros..on the theory 
that the transaction constituted a loan 
from him to Harris. 

The trial before a justice of the peace 
and, on appeal, before the county circuit 
court, resulted in judgment in Edwards’ 
favor for the excess of what Edwards :d- 
vanced above what he received on the re- 
sale. But, on further appeal to the Ar- 
kansas supreme court, the judgment has 
been reversed and a new trial ordered, on 
the ground that the circuit judge erro- 
neously omitted to submit to the jury a 
question as to whether or not the evidence 
supported Harris’ claim that the trans- 
action did not constitute a loan, but rather 
an understanding that Edwards would 
buy the flour on his own account and sell 
to Harris when the latter should be able to 
buy, and that, he being unable to buy, Ed- 
wards sold the flour as his own property. 

Furthermore, it is decided by the court 
that if it was understood that Harris 
would buy the flour from Edwards, the 
contract was invalid under the laws of 
Arkansas because it was not in writing, 
and hence within the statute which makes 
unenforceable a verbal agreement for a 
sale of goods at a price of $30 or more 
where there is no partial delivery or pay- 
ment. 


UNREPEATED INTERSTATE TELEGRAMS 


Since writing another article on this 
subject, there has come to my attention the 
recent decision of the Kansas City court 
of appeals in the case of Poor vs. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., in which defendant 
has secured reduction of a judgment for 
a mistake made in transmitting a telegram. 

Plaintiff's customer in Kansas delivered 
to defendant for transmission to plaintiff 
in Kansas City, Mo., a telegrarh directing 
a purchase of 15,000 bus of wheat. 
Through a mistake of one of the defend- 
ant’s operators, the telegram read “50,000 
bus” when delivered to plaintiff, who 
bought the latter quantity on the strength 
of, the message. On discovery of the mis- 
take, and refusal of the customer to take 
more than the quantity of wheat ordered, 

laintiff sold the 35,000 bus excess at a 
oss of $712.50, and sueu the televraph 
company for reimbursement. 

He obtained judgment for this amount 
in the circuit court in Kansas City, but the 
court of appeals has modified the judg- 
ment by ordering reduction of the amount 
to 40c, the amount of the fee paid by the 
sender. This decision is in line with the 
latest holdings of other courts that, under 
federal statutes and decisions, the condi- 
tion printed on the back of telegraph 
blanks, that the telegraph company shall 
not be liable for mistakes or delays con- 
cerning unrepeated messages beyond the 
amount received for sending the same, 
must be deemed to be valid as to interstate 
messages. 





Wholesale Grocery Profits 


Gross profit in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness last year varied from 7.7 to 17.2 per 
cent with 12 per cent of net sales as the 
common figure, according to statistics pub- 
lished recently by the bureau of business 
research of Harvard University. | hese 
were obtained by the bureau from «bout 
150 wholesale grocers, based on the unl- 
form accounting system. Net figures varied 
from a loss of 1.13 per cent to a profit of 
7.01. The common figure for net profit Is 
2.4 per cent of net sales. The highest fig- 
ure for total expense is 13.74 per cent, the 
lowest 6.7, and the common figure 9.5 pet 
cent of net sales. These are only a few of 
the figures published in the bulletin. Copies 
of this bulletin and the accounting system 
will be sent to any wholesale grocer upon 
request. In return the bureau expects the 
wholesaler to send in figures on his busi- 
ness. The information of individual houses 
is of course held absolutely confidential. 
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Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
mm Acres———_, -—Bushels—_, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1917*. 27,6563 19,039 46,692 402 276 678 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,808 19,161 60,469 674 3652 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,633 63,541 685 206 9891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 1763 
1912.. 26,671 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201° 635 
1909.. 28,830 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 666 
1907.. 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 1736 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,9564 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,645 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition July 1. 





United States Crops—All Grains 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated July 1 by the Department of 
Agriculture, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
: c—*1917—7 1916 1916 
Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter .. 27,653 402,000 481,744 673,947 
Spring .- 19,039 276,000 158,142 361,854 


Tot. wheat. 46,692 678,000 639,886 1,025,801 
Corn .-++++ 121,045 3,124,000 2,683,241 2,994,793 
Oats ....++ 43,161 1,453,000 1,251,992 1,549,030 
Barley ...- 8,379 214,000 180,927 228,851 





Rye .-+++% - 8,772 656,000 47,383 64,050 
Flaxseed 1,939 - 17,000 15,459 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 68,717 103,000 89,991 865,920 


Buckwheat. «-- 11,840 15,056 


*Based on condition July 1. 





United States Corn Crop 


The corn erop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 

Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1917*.3,124,000 1909..2,652,190 1901..1,522,619 
1916..2,583,241 1908..2,668,651 1900..2,105,102 
1915..2,994,793 1907..2,692,320 1899..2,078,143 
1914..2,672,804 1906..2,927,416 1898,.1,924,143 
1913..2,446,988 1905..2,707,993 1897..1,902,967 
1912..3,127,746 1904,.2,467,480 1896..2,283,875 
1911..2,531,488 1903..2,244,176 1896..2,151,138 
1910,. 2,886,260 1902..2,623,648 1894..1,212,770 
*Based on condition July 1. 





United States Oats Crop 

Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 

Year— Bus Year— Bus Year— Bus 
1917.*1,453,000 1911.. 922,298 1905.. 953,200 
1916..1,251,992 1910,.1,186,341 1904.. 894,600 
1915..1,549,030 1909..1,007,129 1903.. 784,100 
1914..1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 1902.. 877,800 
1913..1,121,768 1907.. 764,443 1901.. 736,800 
1912..1,418,337 1906.. 964,906 1900.. 809,100 


*Based on condition July 1. 








‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20. cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $8 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 


| 








TOP-NOTCH SALESMEN WANTED 


One of the largest, milling concerns of 
the West has need for first-class, top- 
notch, willing salesmen—men who are 
Worth more than a mere job at a sal- 
ary, Wo can take charge of territories, 


hand re-sale men and build brand 
basin ss on established QUALITY goods. 
Denings in southern Iowa, Illinois and 
for New England. Don’t answer if you 
are merely looking for a job, but if your 
record is clean and you are ambitious 


Write, with full details. Address Op- 
portunity, Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

i 





WANTED -FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
red Salesman for South Dakota and south- 
™ Minnesota; must have personal ac- 
Quaintance with trade; will pay good sal- 
ary toright man. Address 791, care ‘North- 
Western Miller, Minneapolis. 


—— 
W ANTED—SECOND MILLER AND TWO 
four Packers, Communicate Cataract City 
ling Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


300-BBL NORTH DAKOTA MILL NEEDS 
the services of two flour packers, an engi- 
neer and two sweepers; steady work. Ad- 
dress 774, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HARD WINTER WHEAT MILL 
offers a chance to 
TWO REAL FLOUR SALESMEN 


to-step into territories right in. our own 
state on a SALARY AND BONUS basis, 
where good trade is already established 
but where there is splendid opportunity 
to show substantial increase. Give rec- 
ord of past experience, age, references 
and salary that will interest you in first 
letter. Address 398, Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANT POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
cashier in flour mill; employed at present; 
competent in all branches; want $125 to 
$150. Address “‘C, C. C,,” 4805 Campbell 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, 75 to 150-bbl mill; when in need 
of a first-class miller you will make no 
mistake in addressing 728, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





_ 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 600 
bbls; married, age 35; wide experience 
wheat and systems; can produce results; 
handy with tools; first-class references. 
Address 804, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION IN 75- TO 200-BBL 
mill as head miller or would accept second 
miller’s position where there is chance for 
advancement; nothing but steady employ- 
ment considered. Address 778, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ 
experience: in mill office work would like 
connection with a good, live country mill. 
Capable of taking full charge and can give 
strong references. Address 798, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER TO 
take charge of mill from 300 to 1,000 bbls; 
age 43; good habits; trustworthy; under- 
stand all systems and flour testing; best of 
references furnished. Address ‘“Experi- 
enced,”’ 783, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILLER WITH WIDE RANGE OF EX- 
perience is open for good connection; will 
guarantee to interest any one wanting 
head miller of ability, reliability and ac- 
tion; references from mills up to 1,200 bbls, 
Address 797, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 27 YEARS OF AGE, 
well educated, with nine years’ experience, 
desires connection with reliable mill sell- 
ing car lots in Chicago market; commis- 
sion basis; excellent references and bond. 
Address 784, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH WIDE 
experience in medium-sized mill; hard or 
soft wheat; guarantee close yield and qual- 
ity; willing to do repair work and keep 
mill in first-class running order. Steady 
position wanted; three turns. Address 794, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY UP-TO-DATE PRACTICAL MILLER 
with lifetime experience; understand mill- 
ing winter and spring wheat; have my own 
tools and keep mill in best running order; 
have best of recommendations; age 465. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Can 
go atonce. J. W. Ellis, 1310 Second Street 
South, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN ANALYSIS 
of all cereal products and in test baking of 
ordinary and flour substitute breads; B.S., 
M.S., leading university; can handle mill- 
ing or baking laboratory; want position 
about Oct. 1; Chicago or vicinity preferred; 
married. Address 799, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
large following, not alone of present users 
but also of prospective users, whose ratings 
are unquestioned, is open for proposition 
with a live milling concern for the central 
western territory; terms can be arranged 
satisfactorily. Address 786, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience, wants position in good town, 
Minnesota or Nebraska; three years in 
present place; experienced in mills 100 to 
500 bbls; various systems and wheat; good 
recommendations; must have two to three 
weeks’ notice. Address 801, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties requiring services of reliable and ex- 
perienced head miller, accustomed to 
grinding hard and soft wheat and obtain- 
ing results consistent with present-day re- 
quirements; best of references and reasons 
for wishing to change; Wegt or Southwest 
preferred. Address 764, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, - 





WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 


and accountant, or any office work, by an 
elderly man who is quite capable of doing 
as good work as a younger employee; have 
spent practically the whole of life in mill- 
ing and grain business; can produce best 
of references as to character and ability; 
am married, but willing to go anywhere, 
Address 740, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALES-MANAGER, EMPLOYED, DESIRES 
connection with paying mill up to 3,000 
bbls, having distinctive, popular brands; 
successful record, highest references, wide 
acquaintance; capable handling big sales 
organization; fully understands develop- 
ment of both domestic and export trade; 
only high-class proposition considered. 
Address 392, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 

* grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 
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For Sale 


Old-established soft winter wheat 
milling business with brands fa- 
vorably known for many years in 
soft winter wheat flour markets; 
the plant consists of two mills 
located on a siding which the com- 
pany owns, 600 and 5600 bbis re- 
spectively, with elevator capacity 
of 125,000 bus; company has also 
established buckwheat business; 
Plant is well located in soft winter 
wheat section in a state having 
splendid reputation for its flour; 
spring wheat also milled in tran- 
sit; full particulars on request. 
Address 1779, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8 h.-p. C. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, TRADE OR LEASE—125-BBL 
water-power Kansas mill, stone building, 
sifter system, all in good repair, located in 
Marion, Kansas; population 2,000; plenty 
of wheat at mill door. C. E, Pierce, 
Marion, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—BEST EQUIPPED 350-BBL 
mill in Minnesota, with guaranteed flour 
and feed market, located in excellent 
wheat belt, city of 6,000. Merchants guar- 
antee to handle no other flour; 120 farmers 
will co-operate, even to financing mill; 
mill equipped complete with Nordyke & 
Marmon machinery. This is the best 
proposition at the price ever offered. Ad- 
dress 792, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. , 





FOR SALE—OWING TO THE DEATH OF 
both of the partners, Columbia Milling Co. 
offers for sale its modern, up-to-date steam 
flour mill, 175 bbls capacity, McFeely 
oscillator system; grinds both spring and 
winter wheat; milling-in-transit privilege; 
located in Lancaster County, richest agri- 
cultural county in United States, in town 
of 13,000; large local wheat supplies and 
large local trade; will sell at sacrifice to 
quick buyer to close out estate. Address 
A. L. Purple, Columbia, Pa, 





Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital, - - 
Surplus, - - 


$4,000,000 
$2,000,000 











FEDERAL: 


Your Haulage’System— 
MinimizeYour Delivery Expense D it 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. Mich. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—5-ft Hartford exhaust fan with 
piping and separator head; practically new, 
cheap for cash. Address 790, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HAVE SEVEN ALLIS-CHALMERS 26-IN x 
10-ft round reels for sale, immediate deliv- 
ery, $80 each, without cloth. The Albert 
Dickinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ONE D.C. GENERAL ELEC- 
tric M.P. 75 h-p motor, complete with 
ammeter, rheostat, circuit breaker, and 
knife switch. Crookston Milling Co., 
Crookston, Minn. 





FOR SALE—NORDYKE & MARMON 9x30 
double roller mills, Nordyke & Marmon 
4x17 square sifters, Nordyke & Marmon 
purifiers, Perfection dust collectors No. 34 
to No. 39, and a miscellaneous lot of reels 
and purifiers. Address Geo. P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MANAGER TO 
take complete charge of 350-bbl mill, fully 
equipped with Nordyke & Marmon ma- 
chinery; must make investment to assure 
faithful services; located in excellent 
wheat belt, Minnesota city of 4,500. Ad- 
dress 793, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








GOOD OPENING FOR PRACTICAL MILL- 
er, county seat town, population 3,800; mill 
property and machinery can be had at a 
bargain; if interested call in person, or 
write E. H. Gamble, Secretary, Commercial 
Club, Knoxville, Iowa. 





For Sale 
Flour Mill in Canada 


500-bbl mill, up to date and in 
good condition, with elevator ca- 
pacity 80,000 bus, also storage 
warehouses, etc; on main line C. P. 
R. at Oak Lake, Man; prices and 
terms reasonable. D. H. McDon- 
“ald & Co., exclusive agents, Fort 
Qu’Appelle, Sask. 











Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 

















THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


August 8, 1917 











RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Merchant and Export Millers 
of Extra Strong Bread Flours 








A Russell-Miller brand on a sack of flour, wherever 
found, means a definite standard of quality. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Garland 


FLOUR 
made to make good 


Stokes Milling Co. 


WATERTOWN, S. D. 
Daily ad 
Capacity 
1,200 Barrels 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Daily 


Mill at Grafton, N. D. 


Established 1872 


Bakers’ Trade a Specialty 


Grafton Roller Mill Co. 


Strong 
Red River Valley Spring 
Wheat Flour 


We wash all wheat before grinding 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


“Lily of Sharon” 


peach Fair Blue Ribbon Winner 


Best by Tes Oar lot shipments 
Highest First Patent Straight and Clear 
Correspondence Solicited 


SHARON MILLING CO., Sharon, N. D. 








Golden Rod 


A strong flour that is 
worthy of a trial. 
Made by 
HARVEY MILLING OO. anit. 3 N.D. 








“Ermine” 


is an honest country flour, made from 
virgin wheat. Central States and West- 
ern trade given special attention. 
Write for samples. 
MILL CO., Aberdeen, S. D. 
Capacity, 500 barrels. 








Webster Mill Co. 


We need a few good Eastern 
connections. 


* Ask for sample. 


WEBSTER, 8. D. 


Lidgerwood Mill Co. 
Strong North Dakota 
Flour 
LIDGERWOOD, N. D. 


350 Barrels Daily 


W. R. Movius, Prest. 


For uniformity in grades and 
up-to-date methods, the 


“EX COISION takes the cate” 


EXCELSIOR MILL CO. 
Yankton, 8. D. 


. ° e 
Cavalier Milling Co. 
Can offer typical, strong, 
high quality North Dakota 
flour. Write us. 
CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 

















“Pride of Dakota” 


FLOUR 
Quality Uniform 
Write Us 


FARGO MILL CO., Fargo, N. D. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Capacity 1,200 Barrels 


THE JENNISON MILLS CO. 
Williston, North Dakota 














“Dakota Gold” 


Has an Army of Satisfied Customers 


PARK RIVER MILLING CO. 
J. A, DUNN PARK RIVER, N. D. 











The only modern 
Riverside Code. mitier's code in 
nce. 
Used a tae ef wr the leading ex 
millers of America. 
copy, $3.00, 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


























